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They relate specifically to the great resorts of America—to trips to 
the islands of the sea and around the world. 

They also contain numerous illustrations and new and accurate 
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A copy of the 40-page Illustrated Catalogue of the “ Four-Track Series’? will be sent 
free, postpaid, upon receipt of postage-stamp by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
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NBA 8 ROIS 


The Observer 


AM glad to stretch forth the hand of welcome to 

that distinguished sportsman and British gentle- 

man Sir Thomas Lipton, who has just arrived 
upon our shores, and in my capacity of general adviser 
to the community I suggest that as a people we should 
de something to show our appreciation of his many 
admirable qualities. Federal, State, and municipal 
authorities everywhere should unite to do him honor— 
but how? To most minds perhaps the specific plan is 
not easy to devise. To my mind the task is one of the 


easiest. There are honors here awaiting just such a 
man. First, then, is the possibility of a vacancy in 


the Schley Court of Inquiry. Admiral Howison may 
prove persona non grata to the counsel of Admiral 
Schley. In fact there are already rumblings to that 
effect. Why not therefore relieve Admiral Howison 
of his duties on the Naval Board, and request Sir 
Thomas to serve in his stead? Surely his is an open 
mind, an even judicial temper, and he knows a fin 
keel from a marline-spike. I do not believe he has 
prejudged the case, and, for one, would be willing to 
accept as final and just his judgment in the difficult 
matter shortly to be settled. In view of the inability 
of the President to make Sir Thomas an honorary 
member of his cabinet, the appointment suggested 
would be an honor highly appropriate, if, indeed, we 
should not wish to go so far as to make him -Lord 
Rector of the Annapolis Naval Academy. 

Next, the States can honor our visitor in the sim- 
plest possible fashion. Each of the Governors can 
appoint Sir Thomas to his military staff. Governor 
Odell, for instance, can make him a colonel without 
seriously affecting the rights of others on his staff; 
or in the event of some big rifle-meet for the National 
Guard, he might be made Inspector of Rifle Practice, 
with the brevet rank of brigadier-general. Other Gov- 
ernors could as easily find some high honorary title to 
confer upon Sir Thomas which the gentleman would 
welcome and appreciate. 

Finally the municipal authorities should not lose the 
opportunity to do honor to the nation’s guest. In New 
York we could place him temporarily in the office of 
Police-Commissioner Murphy, or elect him chairman 
of the Committee of Fifteen. 


N short, we are all so fond of Sir Thomas that we 
should make him feel that the country for a short 
while belongs to him. The freedom of our cities, 

our Pan-American Exposition, our half of Niagara 
Falls, the Brooklyn Bridge—in fact, all that we have, 
save only one thing, we should immediately make over 
to Sir Thomas Lipton. Give him the strike, give him 
the Steel Trust, make him a present of Tammany 
Hall, let him feel the delights of the ownership of the 
Mississippi River and the Yosemite Valley, annex 
Cuba to him, hand over the Philippines. Say to him: 
“Sir Thomas, here we are, and here are our posses- 
sions. They were ours; they are yours—all except the 
America’s Cup; that we intend to keep.” 

I think Sir Thomas would be highly gratified if we 
were to do this, and I am sure it would not hurt 
us. 


T is a great pity that the transatlantie steamship 
lines do not do something to help out the returning 
traveller in his contest with the custom-house 

officials. It is a dreadful nuisance for a man or a 
woman who has been travelling abroad all summer, 
gathering clothes and bric-i-brac and jewels here and 
there, to have to unpack the trunks containing them 
on the steamship piers. It takes time, and is destruc- 
tive of one’s nervous energy to remove all these objects 
from a well-packed trunk and spread them out upon 
the pier before the eagle eye of the inspector, and by 
a most simple arrangement the traveller may be re- 
lieved of this trying experiment. If the steamship 
companies will employ a number of the baggage-han- 
dlers of the New England roads for their service, no re- 
turning American dr other need bother about the un- 
packing part of the experience. These persons handle 
trunks very much as small boys handle torpedoes on 
the Fourth of July. They lift them high in the air 
and throw them down upon the railway platform with 
‘all their force, with the result that, unless the trunk 
is indestructible, it bursts open, and its contents are 
automatically distributed along the floor. A dozen of 
these men attached to the service of a big liner could 





procure in an instant the same results that come from 
an hour’s tedious unpacking of one’s belongings, and I 
strongly recommend them to the consideration of the 
gentlemen by whom the ocean liners are controlled. 


YOUNG clergyman in New Jersey recently hanged 
himself because, as alleged, he could not endure 
the gossip and criticism of his parishioners upon 

his marriage to the organist of his church. Suicide 
is an unnatural sort of crime at the best, but why any 
one should take his own life because of the gossip and 
criticism of a sewing-circle rises to the height of an 
actual mystery to me-—I should say absurdity were it 
not for the tragic quality of the circumstance. It is 
a well-known fact that if there is anything in this 
world that is more unreliable than the statements of a 
really yellow journal it is the ex-cathedra utterance of 
an irresponsible gossiper over the stitches of a garment 
designed for the missionary or the naked heathen. More 
social scandals in small communities have their origin 
in the ill-considered tittle-tattle of certain of these so- 
cieties than grow out of the publications of journals of 
society in the metropolis or the backbitings of a five- 
o'clock tea in large social centres. Indeed, in some sec- 
tions of our country so synonymous with gossip have 
these societies become that many of them are re- 
garded as being little more than Clearing-Houses for 
Scandal, and are avoided by scrupulous persons who 
would very much like to aid the ostensible cause for 
their existence. Hitherto their outpourings we have 
supposed were harmless because of the general under- 
standing that their rumor-product, being anonymous, 
lacked moral backbone, and could have no credence 
among people whose good opinion was worth having. 
The topic has been treated with apparent propriety 
only by the alleged humorists; but now that a sensitive 
human life has been sacrificed to this Moloch of Repu- 
tation I would suggest that church gossip be taken seri- 
ously by church officials. It wouldn’t do a bit of harm 
if Bishop Potter were to thunder against it with one of 
those strong and timely sermons he gives us now and 
then, and I am quite certain that were I a clergyman, 
in view of the unhappy episode of last week, I would 
stand up in my pulpit and talk to my congregation 
like a good old-fashioned Dutch uncle on the crime of 
gossiping and interference with other people’s busi- 
ness. There are plenty of texts in the Scriptures which 
might be taken, if, indeed, that portion of the decalogue 
which forbids the bearing of false witness is not 
sufficiently impressive for the average “ religious ” 
mind. 


HE rash act of the unhappy victim of the gos- 
siping tale calls attention to what I have always 
thought was a crying need among those who are 

ordained to keep the world in the strict and narrow 
path of spiritual rectitude. There are not enough men 
of the world among the clergy to-day. By men of the 
world I do not mean worldly men, but those who have 
made a study of man and his temptations; who know 
the many varying ways and byways of life through 
whose devious and perilous windings the great ma- 
jority of us are expected to grope in search of the crown 
to which all men, consciously or unconsciously, really 
aspire, and who can therefore fitly consider themselves 
coinpetent to guide their followers to immortality. I 
have sat appalled at times listening to the glowing 
periods of youthful clergymen trying to tell men old 
enough to be their grandfathers how they should conduct 
themselves, and have heard the grandfathers afterwards 
patronizingly compliment their eloquent shepherd on 
the “ niceness ” of his “little sermon.” It should be as 
impossible for a church-goer to patronize his spiritual 
leader as it is for a constituent to patronize a great 
political leader, and until our theological seminaries 
awaken to this fact and turn out real spiritual gen- 
erals in place of the thousands of pastors and rectors 
in embryo, more famous for their aloofness from than 
knowledge of the world, as they do at present, I fear me 
the influence of the church is not to wax as strongly 
as I wish it might. 

If the young man who now stands self-destroyed had 
known more of the world he would have thought less 
of the gossip and unchristian criticism that impelled 
him to kill himself; he would have been alive to-day 
and looking forward to a life of real usefulness to his 
fellow-men. As it was, an infant in experience, he 
was set over Other men to teach them, and lacking the 
only kind of knowledge that could make him a po- 
tential factor in his day and generation, he has fallen 
by the way-side. What a pity! 


HE way of the transgressor is hard—on the de- 

pendent of the transgressor. Twenty years ago 

Captain Henry W. Howgate, the disbursing offi- 
cer of the signal corps of the United States army, was 
one of the most popular men in Washington, enter- 
taining select parties on his yacht, and enjoying life 
as only a man with money can. One day Washington 
woke up to find that the genial Howgate had embezzled 
a large sum from the government. He was arrested 
and committed to jail to await trial, and while there 
made a sensational escape which was more than a nine 
days’ wonder. 

Years passed—so many years that to most people the 
name of Howgate was merely a memory. But some 
people never forget. One of them was Howgate’s 
daughter, who in the days of his disgrace clung to her 
father with a passionate devotion, who gave to him 
her sympathy and counsel and help, and who, when he 
disappeared and was forgotten by his world, still 
cherished his memory with loving affection, and re- 
fused to believe that he was dead. And other people 
who remembered were the government detectives, who 
wanted this man so that the majesty of the law might 
be avenged. 

Justice and not love finally triumphed. It was not 
the daughter who discovered her father; it was the de- 
tectives who dragged the criminal from his hiding, a 
broken-down old man who had been living a respectable 
and honest life as a dealer in second-hand books in a 
modest way. They cast him into prison. Forsaken by 
his former friends, penniless, with nothing to live for 
except the love of his daughter, he died. 

When Howgate paid his final debt all that he had 
was a life-insurance policy for $3000. For nearly 
twenty years his daughter, refusing to believe that he 
was dead, out of her scanty earnings as a government 
clerk, paid the premiums on this policy, amounting to 
some $600. Now the inexorable hand of justice 
reaches forth. The government claims the insurance 
money as part payment of its debt. It will return 
to Miss Howgate the $600 she spent to keep the policy 
alive, but the balance it holds as its own. This may 
be just, according to the strict interpretation of the 
law, but it seems rather pitiful that.a government 
so immensely rich as that of the United States should 
take the orphan’s mite, especially when it is remem- 
bered that had it not been for the sacrifices she made, 
the policy would long ago have lapsed for non-payment 
of premiums. 


HANKS to Dr. Havard and Dr. Doty and some 

other eminent scientists, we know a great deal 

more about the habits and objects in life of the 
mosquito than we used to; not that this knowledge 
makes the bite of this interesting insect any 
painful or adds to the delights of living in New Jersey, 
but exact scientific information is always priceless. 
But what crimes the mosquito is responsible for! Who 
forgets the time when he received letters from the 
South, letters reeking with the fumes of sulphur. 
which he was told was necessary to prevent the con- 
tagion of yellow fever? Who cannot recall the shot 
gun quarantines, the wholesale destruction of prop- 
erty. the isolation, which were considered imperative 
if a yellow-fever epidemic was to be stamped out? 
And now science discovers that intead of sulphur we 
ought to have used kerosene, instead of destroying 
clothing we ought to have exterminated the mosquito, 
that a few gallons of oil are more efficacious than shot- 
guns. For the bacillus of yellow fever, we learn, does 
not exist. but to the mosquito, hitherto regarded as 
annoying but harmless, we are indebted for the spread 
of yellow fever and malaria. Wonderful are the vie 
tories of science, but not less wonderful the ingrained 
conservatism of the world which makes it cling to an 
idea. Tons of sulphur have been burned because it 
was ill smelling and was believed to have some pre- 
ventive properties; and yet for all the good it did it 
might as well have been cast into the sea or loaded into 
the guns of the quarantine guards. 


less 


between British and American business 

methods in the present year of grace than 
the satisfaction of the Great Northern Railway 
Company of England that one of their locomotives, 
built in 1870, has completed 4,000,000 miles. This is a 
record, say the company, a thing to be proud of, “ be- 
cause it shows that our engines are made to last and 
are not shoddy.” But the American view is quite dif- 
ferent. This record, says the superintendent of motive 


N OTHING perhaps better illustrates the difference 











power of one of our great trunk lines, “is far beyond 
anything we can show, and, I may add, is ahead of any- 


thing we intend shall be shown by any of our engines. 
If we kept an engine in service thirty years we should 


think we were neglecting our duty to the public. An 
engine thirty years old is an antiquated machine. We 


expect to get as much work as possible out of our loco- 
motives, knowing that when they are worn out prog- 
ress will have produced so many improvements that it 
would be no economy to continue the older engine in 
service, even if it could be rebuilt. Im England an 
engine is petted, and its life prolonged as much as pos- 
sible.” 

Herein explains in a sentence why England no less 
than all the rest of the world is suffering from the 
stress of American competition. The best is none too 
good for us, whether it be in locomotives or the ma- 
chinery to make matches—and the best is the cheapest 
in the end. The English are satisfied with a locomo- 
tive thirty years old—a locomotive which has_ been 
patched and tinkered and “ petted ”’—which is uneco- 
nomical because it wastes fuel and is lacking in power. 
Thirty years ago it was, perhaps, the best machine 
of its class, but machinery, unlike wine, does not 
improve with age. The American railway-manager 
knows that it is cheaper to build than to patch; that 


after an engine has lived its life it is economy to send 
it to the scrap-heap and buy a newer, a better, and 


more powerful machine, which consumes less fuel and 
requires fewer repairs. The Englishman may know 
that his engine is not up to date, and growls at the bad 
service of his railway company, and, having growled, 
and probably written to the Times about it, he puts 
up with all the shortcomings. The American does 
something more than growl; -he demands the highest 
perfection, and unless it is furnished to him he patron- 
izes a rival. Competition in the United States is so 
keen that to hold the trade the best service and latest 
improvements are given to the public, and the British 
public is now getting the benefit of American methods. 


ST. LOUIS physician of good standing has decided 
that it is his duty to make a study of malignant 
leprosy, and accordingly has said farewell to his 

wife and children and retired to live in an isolated 
cottage in the companionship of a Chinese leper. He 
announces that there he will remain until one or the 
other dies. 

The Western papers are making much of this man. 
They have even gone so far as to call him a second 
Father Damien, and the splendor of his course is being 
heralded far and wide. 

For my part I have never been able to tolerate 
heroism of this sort. I do not recall that Father 
Damien left a wife and four children behind him when 
he made his glorious sacrifice, nor should I have re- 
garded his deed as beautiful had he done so. Damien 
gave a life already vowed to celibacy and good works— 
to a work which was more than good. Dr. Knapp 
gives a life which he has manifestly no right to give 
to the selfish prosecution of a scientific investigation. 
If there is any similarity between the two cases I con- 
fess that I am both unwilling and unable to see it. 


OME sage has said that the civilization of a coun- 
try is shown by its roads. This being true. it is 
to be hoped that the agitation now making head 

in different parts of the country will not cease until 
we are as well provided for in this way as the best of 
the ancients. Of course our railroads surpass all their 
facilities for transit, but if our ordinary roads were to 
be left as long without care as some of the prehistoric 
highways that have been discovered in various parts 
of the world, they would look like “the roads in Scot- 
land before they were made.” But there has already 
heen progress, and the methods of Macadam, whom 
Scott referred to as the “ Colossus of Roads,” are, being 
applied in a modified form in every part of the country 
that boasts of gravel-pits. Road-building has become 
a science worthy the attention of the most skilled en- 
gineers, and experts are already abroad in the land. 
The province of Ontario has for some years past been 
setting an example that might be followed with profit 
in all our States. The government employs an engineer 
to oversee road-building and to teach the art to all mu- 
nicipalities willing to learn. In this country the agita- 
tion has been lefi largely to interested parties, the 
bicyclists and automobile interests, but the good work 
is growing, as shown by the convention recently held 
in Buffalo. 


HE recent exposure of swindling universities in 

Jersey City and Chicago is a matter that moves 

me to wondering comment. The strange thing 
is not that men should be so wicked as to sell valueless 
degrees, but that they should be able in this demo- 
cratic country to find customers. Are not our great 
men those whose names have been stripped to their 
shirt sleeves, so to speak? Do we not refer to our 
heroes as Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, and so on? 
and would we recognize them at once if they were given 
their full names and such degrees as they undoubtedly 
deserved? Would rot the average American, if he saw 
the name George Washington, C.E., D.C.L., immedi- 
ately jump to the conclusion that it was not the Father 
of his Country who was referred to, but some ordinary 
man of scholarly attainments who was probably con- 
nected with some degree-mongering university? Seeing, 
therefore, that degrees have nothing to do with the truly 
great, why should those who wish to ape greatness desire 
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them? Is it because graduates of our colleges are in 
the habit of strengthening their positions with the 
ignorant by insisting on their titles instead of evin- 
cing the culture of which diplomas are supposed to be 
merely the stamp, that foolish people feel the need of 
degrees so keenly that they are willing to buy them? 
If so, every reputable college should establish a course 
to teach students that the man who works for the 
vanity of being able to tag a couple of initials to his 
name has missed the great end of education. Until 
this truth has been brought home to every one, educa- 
tion will not have fulfilled its mission, and the swin- 
dlers who organize universities for the sole purpose of 
selling degrees will be able to find victims among those 
who are led to believe that the stamp of culture with- 
out the substance has any value. 


HE report that an attempt was made to steal 

ideas from Professor Pupin is one that comes 

home to all of us with peculiar force. We all 
have ideas, and if we are in danger of being stopped on 
a lonely highway and made to deliver, what is to ‘be- 
come,of our friends to whom we are in the habit of 
furnishing ideas in the shape of gilt-edged advice? This 
new menace to society is one that demands immediate 
legislative attention, and I have an idea that solves the 
difficult problem of making the punishment fit the 
crime. Let the man who is taken red-handed in the act 
of stealing ideas be placed in a central bureau to 
which we can refer all cranks. Instead of making him 
break stones, force him to endure the agony of listen- 
ing to all the ideas that are now being launched at 
college presidents, busy editors, and business men. If 
this suggestion is accepted and not regarded as a cruel 
and unusual punishment, I will do what I can to se- 
cure a victim with which to start the much-needed 
bureau. If an idea highwayman holds me up I wil 
undertake to keep him interested with my surplus ideas 
until a policeman comes. I feel that in making this 
suggestion I am doing a public service, for if put into 
operation the bureau ‘would not only punish the crim- 
inals effectively, but give great relief to busy men who 
have ideas of their own. 


HE present revival of mountain-climbing brings 

to light another cause for self-gratulation. As- 

piring climbers are flocking to America from all 
parts of Europe, and we have accommodations for all 
of them and to spare. Our supply of unclimbed moun- 
tains is almost as attractive a subject for computa- 
tion as the coal-supply. I am assured by a statistical 
friend that it is sufficient to occupy the best legs of 
the world for centuries to come. He asserts that if all 
the mountain-climbers of the world and their probable 
successors were to climb for ten hours a day for three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the year they could not 
hope to climb all our mountains in less than five hun- 
dred vears. When the North-American continent made 
up its mind to hump itself, it did its work so well that 
the rest of the world has no trouble in seeing that 
hump. It is estimated that there are thousands of peaks 
in America that have never been seen by the eye of a 
white man. We have mountains to both burn and 
freeze, and the peaks of a large part of them are as in- 
accessible as the prize at the top of the greased pole 
at a country fair. Though the value of mountain- 
climbing may be a matter of dispute on account of 
the unproductiveness of glacial peaks, there is one 
result that has not been sufficiently exploited. It is the 
habit of explorers to name newly discovered peaks after 
prominent public men, and if some of those who are hon- 
ored in this way can be induced to visit their position 
on the map and inspect their cverlasting monuments, 
the general public will be greatly relieved. If I had 
the time and energy at my disposal I would do some ex- 
ploring myself. and name some inaccessible peaks in 
the Rocky Mountains after some of our most eminent 
men, and then sit down delighted to watch them go 
away to lose themselves. Besides, I can see the possi- 
bilities of an attractive volume to be entitled, “ The 
Hobo of the Hills, or How I Hit the High Places.” 


HERE is a good deal going on in the South be- 

sides the things that Tillman and McLaurin are 

talking about; and in those other things it seems 
to me that there is human, at least general, interest 
which is lacking in the subjects that delight the war- 
ring South Carolina Senators. For example, not many 
of us care—I’m sure I don’t—which one of the two 
defeats the other, but it is very entertaining to read of 
the proposed article for the new Alabama Constitu- 
tion recently adopted by the convention in pursuance 
of which women possessed of $500 or more in real es- 
tate may vote at municipal elections. This is a propo- 
sition to extend the rule of “no taxation without rep- 
resentation ” beyond the limit we have placed on it in 
the North and East. Again: it is refreshing to read 
ex-Governor Johnson’s speech in this same Constitu- 
tional Convention telling the members that Alabamians 
have lynched a hundred of their fellow-citizens in 
the last ten years, and that a sheriff who will not 
die rather than surrender to a mob a prisoner in his 
keeping—that is, in the keeping of the State—is a dis- 
grace to the community, and ought to be removable by 
the Governor, and removed. Still again: following 
this speech it is perhaps still more refreshing to read 
of a sheriff in Georgia living up to ex-Governor John- 
son’s standard and defending his prisoner from a mob. 
Before these incidents of civilization Tillman and Mc- 
Laurin pale. 








HERE is a man named Dr. Feilden in England 

who publishes a magazine, and in that magazine 

he has recently been unduly familiar with Amer- 
icans. He is especially severe on Mr. Thomas Edison, 
denying his superiority, and saying that Edison’s 
achievements are of little value. Edison’s methods, 
says the editor, are not scientific, but “ rule of thumb.” 
In another part of his magazine this Dr. Feilden 
mourns over American competition, and speaks of “ the 
inauguration of the colossal trusts in America which 
are seeking to practically [split infinitive Feilden’s] 
absorb the trade of the world by killing legitimate 
industry.” A few years ago I asked a British manu- 
facturer why the Germans were taking away British 
trade. ‘“ Because,” he answered, “the British manu- 
facturer, the British merchant, and the British trade 
press are saturated with ignorance.” I think he really 
used the word reek, and said that they “ reeked with 
ignorance.” At the time I attributed his answer to 
spleen, and thought little of it, but since reading 
Feilden’s Magazine I have come to the conclusion that 
there may be something in it. 


F any of our politicians ever feel the desire of 

learning something more about their trade than 

the mere carrying of primaries, I advise them to 
study the conduct and deeds of Judge Taft, or “ the 
despot of the Philippines.” The people of Queens and 
Westchester counties especially would find comfort, be- 
tween burglaries, in reading about his rural police. 
They have no rural police, but the Philippines have. 
They cannot catch a burglar, but a Filipino who dwells 
in a suburb has protection. In Queens County a. citi- 
zen cannot even start out in pursuit of his own burglar 
without running the risk of being shot by a regular 
constable; a Filipino, in case of burglary, has only to 
ring up the nearest rural police station and set his 
guardians at work. One of the signs that a community 
possesses civilization is that its government protects 
life and property. On this rule, the rural parts of 
the United States are in a condition of barbarism, but 
the Philippine archipelago, under Judge Taft’s “ des- 
potism,” ranks with those countries of Europe whose 
rural highways and byways are patrolled by a national 
gendarmerie. A rural police is the kind of State police 
we want throughout the country. The facility which 
our system offers to suburban burglary is disgraceful 
to us. 


WRITER in the “ Contributor’s Club ” of the At- 
A lantic suggests tentatively that it might not be 

a bad thing for the literary guild if the ancient 
relationship of author and patron were to be revived. 
The poor author, who is now obliged to sacrifice his 
ideals upon the ignoble altars of utilitarianism, would 
then be free to exploit himself to the utmost, subject 
only to the cultivated and kindly criticism of his gen- 
erous patron. The little Sabine farm would, of course, 
form part of this agreeable picture, with perhaps an 
occasional flask of Falernian by way of largess. Truly 
an alluring proposition for the slaves of the (literary) 
ring to contemplate. 

The idea commends itself, moreover, from another 
point of view. Here is a noble chance for the rich 
man to obtain immortality for himself at an expense 
merely nominal, for the average literary person is still 
hopelessly unbusinesslike. Was it not Q. Horatius 
Flaccus who “ made” Mecenas? and who would ever 
have heard of the young Earl of Southampton had it 
not been for a certain W. Shakspere? Of course there 
is the possibility that the literary mine may fail to 
“pan out,” but this contingency need not trouble our 
multi-millionaires. They can well afford to keep a 
dozen, a score of poets in their retinue and yet be able 
to secure a monumentum perennius aere at a cost ri- 
diculously small as compared with the outlay required 
for the establishment of a brand-new university. Now 
that there are no more worlds to conquer, the empire 
ef letters is no inconsiderable prize. Think of what 
the man with a thousand millions at his command 
might accomplish! He could suppress the historical 
novel in the twinkling of an eye; he might even place 
the art of poetry on a sound dividend-paying basis. 
People who are afraid of being. disgraced by dying rich 
will please make a note. 


ably more unhappy to-day than he has been be- 

fore this many a year, for pecuniary reasons. He 
has been trembling so jong in anticipation of assassina- 
tion that tremblings have become second nature to him, 
and he would probably not enjoy his morning walk if, 
for any reason, he forgot to suspect a lurking murder- 
er behind every bush in the garden. Personal terror 
may therefore be said to be his normal condition; but 
now he has real trouble of another kind. Unfriendly 
powers are making him pay out good money, partly 
for outrages, and partly for property. If there is 
one thing he loves more than-his life it is his hoard- 
ed money. If there is one thing he prefers to killing 
an innocent gardener, having joyously taken him for 
an assassin, it is to bilk a creditor. But Mr. McKin- 
ley has made him pay the missionaries for property 
destroyed during the Armenian outrages, and the 
French government has now forced him to raise 4,000,- 
000 francs to pay for some quays constructed for his 
government by a French company. It strikes me, and 
perhaps also Abdul-Hamid, that this is a poor time to 
be a Sultan, in spite of the many alleged attractions of 
his high office. 


| the Sultan is very rich, he is prob- 
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The Imperial Guard returning from Parade—The Galata Tower in the Background A Greek Woman, with Armenian Bearers 























One of the principal Mosques, viewed from the Galata Bridge Modern Transportation, according to the Turkish Notion 


CONSTANTINOPLE, THE CITY UPON WHICH THE FRENCH ARE CASTING ENVIOUS GLANCES 
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The “Erin” and the ‘‘Teutonic,’? with the Mail-Boat alongside 























Sir Thomas, David Barrie, his representative, and Charles Russell, 
who will represent England on the Cup-defender 


The “‘Erin” in the Lower Bay 


Sir Thomas Lipton’s Arrival in America 
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A Group of Steamers tied up at the Broadway Wharf 


The Paralysis in Maritime Business at San Francisco, due 


to. Labor Troubles 
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T would take 
I very little now 
to bring Sara- 
toga to its old-time 
popularity. People 
who give distinction 
to a place have been 
more numerous there 
this month than for 
many summers, and 
the native has had 
a vision. He does 
not, however, take 
into consideration 
the point that since 
this spa was the ae- 
cepted centre of 
fashion and _plea- 
sure, and “ assumed 
its special physiog- 
nomy” of leisure 
and considerable 
riches, Newport and 
Bar Harbor and 
Lenox have come up. 
No doubt the war 














with the South in- 
terrupted the vogue 
of Saratoga. Forty A Corner of 
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warm. At Saratoga it is cool; even in midsummer 
horses thrive there on the water and the mountain 
air. As for the track itself, Longechamps is scarcely 
fairer to look upon. One enters through a grove and a 
garden, foliage and flowers green and full blown. On 
the farther boundary new stables have just been built: 
trees rise above them as at Morris Park; on the smooth 
infield, with the écru riband of track around it, the 
jumps are rather picturesque, the liverpool having a 
natural growing hedge with a white stone wall rising 
from its madder-brown water; and in front of the 
black line of rail-birds between the grand stand and the 
track there rises a fringe ot blossoming hydrangeas. 
In the matter of deportment, all is as orderly as a 
minister’s lawn party; no standing in seats or aisles, 
and you can fancy what a captivating scene it all is 
when the racing is good and the day sunshiny—unless, 
as in the United States Hotel stakes, there happens to 
be a fall, and the solemn ambulance crosses the sward 
to the backstretch at a gallop, followed by scattered 
spectators, stable - boys, and slow - moving policemen, 
and hurries back, a dark streak, bearing some hurt 
jockey in scarlet. 

Various improvements already have been made in 
the track under the new association. By next season 
its circuit will have been increased from a mile to a 
mile and a furlong, which, if it does not serve to mod- 
ify much the sharp turns, these being regulated by the 
tangent, will make a more satisfactory course. At 














Mr. Whitney, 


years ago, near the days of the high stock and the 
Grecian bend, it was in its (to some of us) most in- 
teresting era. There are difficulties in the way of its 
becoming again all that it used to be; but influences 
are with it now which have had some effect, and the 
native, at least, is sure that circumstances are form- 
ing that will turn it back to the time when it was 
great. 

He sees as the animating cause the enterprising in- 
terest ef one man—W. C. Whitney. Mr. Whitney, as 
it happened, in the course of his delight in horses, 
took control of a race-track that had fallen upon a 
sporting name as bad as that of Guttenberg. He 
did not know it, but his personal connections were so 
many that while he was. doing rescue-work for the 
turf, he was also giving stimulus to a fine old Amer- 
ican watering-place which had “gone stale.” Like 
sath, in England, Saratoga’s characteristic charm to- 
day is the haunting way that its past-time air hangs 
about it. In the elm-shaded streets, the high-porticoed 
houses, even the “springs” where the people meet 
early every day in pursuit of the cure, there is some- 
thing remindful of that old English pump-room of the 
story-writers, cool and dim, where “ the water droned 
its little song as it welled up,’ bubbling, and life 
“ran like a dance with light tapping heels and merry 
interchange of partner ”—except that nowadays, as 
“Mr. Dooley” says, Newport is the spot where one 
introduces “his wife that was to his wife that is to 
be, if she can break away fr’m her husband that 
oughtn’t to’ve been.” 

What Mr. Whitney did, with the co-operation of R. 
T. Wilson, Jr., John Sanford, and others, was to buy 
out Gottfried Walbaum, and rehabilitate the finest 
summer race-course in the country, and the rest—the 
affluence of a tremendous number of persons, some 
fashionable, with the resultant prosperity to the town 
—immediately followed. Mr. Whitney is, for purposes 
of recreation from his full and important business 
life, a horseman, and he felt that horsemen through- 
out the United States needed an honorable place in 
which to practise their sport when the weather was 
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ment felt somewhat 
dubious about its un- 
dertaking. But Mr. 
Whitney, _ throughout 
his career, has shown a 
faculty for organiza- 
tion and direction, and 
this, with the dignity 
of his reputation and 
the tact and engaging 
amenity of his disposi- 
tion, brought about sev- 


eral aidances. “We 
were greatly — fortu- 
nate,” he says, “in 


having the interest of 
the local people. When 
we determined to estab- 
lish new stakes, like 
the $10,000 Saratoga, 
and increase the over- 
night purses, it meant 
the expenditure of a 
large amount of money. 
In the Suburban, or the 
Metropolitan, or the 
Brighton handicaps, the 
managers have en- 
trance - fees enough in 
advance to reduce the 
outlay to $3000 or so. 
We had to start with- 
out these, until the 
Saratoga citizens began 
to aid. Everybody 
seemed to help, and 
presently horsemen in 
distant parts of the 











Sydney Paget on Carbuncle 





land saw that’ the 
stakes were sufficiently 
high to enable them to 
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The Saratoga Track, with the Finish of a Race 


come and pay expenses, and, they came, and consequent- 
ly our meeting has been successful.” It was well 
known that Mr. Whitney himself, who went to Sara- 
toga for the first time in forty years to personally 
attend to his duties as president of the racing associa- 
tion, made the additional stakes possible; so when 
his horse Goldsmith, with Nash Turner up, won the 
Saratoga by a wide-awake and vigorous ride, the 
whole town rejoiced. It was the most popular victory 
of the month, and on the last day, in the Futurity, 
for which seven of his horses are eligible—four of 
them being very near the best of the year—his en- 
tries will have the loyal support of Saratoga. King 
Hanover first and Goldsmith second in the $10,000 
Grand Union Hotel stakes was also a finish much to 
the pleasure of the public. 

Nasturtium, bought for $50,000 from ‘Tony the 
Bootblack,”” is one of the horses Mr. Whitney has en- 
tered in England for next year’s Derby. There are 
signs that he will not rest content with the success 
which came to him through leasing the racing quali- 
ties of the English horse Volodyvoski. He has a pro- 
prietary interest in J. E. Madden’s horses, and under 
Madden's name, his own, and that of Mr. Chamblet, 
he has entered, besides Nasturtium (which he consid- 
ers the best horse he has) also Yankee, King Hanover, 
Goldsmith, and Peninsula, Hitherto it has happened 
that his colors have been successfully borne mostly 
by horses which he purchased after they had shown 
promise. It was thus with Carbuncle a week ago 
Saturday. He bought that horse to give Sydney Paget 
a proper mount in the gentlemen’s (selling) race, 
and when Mr. Paget rode him home a winner, he pro- 
tected Carbuncle in the consequent bidding, and kept 
him as his own. Presently the necessity for so much 
buying will be changed, for Mr. Whitney has a strik- 
ing lot of broodmares and stallions. among the latter 
the celebrated Hamburg, at his farm in Kentucky. 


winner contesting with Westchester; for the Sanford 
cups, with Westchester, the winner competing after- 
wards with Squadron A. The club’s Freebooter team 
is one of nerve, and in the first match defeated 
Squadron A 23 to 0, or a net score of 2 to 0, with a 
handicap of 21. Thus, altogether Saratoga is_be- 
coming immensely horsy. There is only one subject 
of attention and conversation, and at race-time each 
afternoon the whole population turns down Union 
Street to the gate of the race-course, afoot, by stage, 
and in carriages, in a vast, varied procession. 

The social renascence, so to say, which has now 
come, about, is a frank return to the old life of plea- 
sure. Besides polo and racing and dancing there is 
cther entertainment of a spirited sort which the law 
forbids, but for which public opinion is never at trou- 
ble to conceal its toleration; so the round of gayety is 
continuous, quite in the way that, one lights a fresh 
cigarette from the expiring fire of the last. It is still 
a‘modish resort, and the trunk which first advertised 
a’ characteristic of its summer life is still in general 
requisition. Cubans released from thraldom, South- 
erners whose fathers and mothers gave up coming 
North, Catholic priests and Episcopal ministers, ne- 
groes on a holiday, smart-looking brokers, horse-train- 
ers, merchants of middle Broadway of the type cele- 
brated by Puck, Tammany politicians, pursy and red- 
necked, sweet old-fashioned white - haired ladies in 
black, vague superannuated gentlemen eager for a 
few more years of life—these various elements, with the 
sprinkling of elegance lately cast upon them, have en- 
abled Saratoga to achieve a generally joyous and re- 
juvenated spirit, a little different from the old, but still 
highly exhilarating. 

FRANKLIN CLARKIN. 
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In this general re- 
lation one is likely 
to reeall the cir- 
cumstance that in 
his. brilliant life 
Mr. Whitney has 
not been connect- 
ed with a failure. 

His son, Harry 
Payne Whitney, 
and Thomas Hitch- 
cock, Jr., and Au- 


gust Belmont ~* 
have interested 


themselves in the 
Saratoga Polo 
Club, Mr. Hitch- 
cock becoming a 
patron. The club’s 
field lies two miles 
outside the town, 
on a small plateau, 
from which the 
land falls gently 
away, providing, 
as one may ima- 
gine, a most de- 
sirable situation 
for the onlooker. 
This month the 
polo club played 
for the Ballston 
cups with the 
Country Club of 
Westchester; for 
the Hitcheock cups 











with Squadron A 
of New York, the 























who is taking a convalescent cruise in New 

England waters, the duties of military govern- 
or will practically be discharged by Captain Hugh L. 
Scott, of the 7th Cavalry, who is Wood’s adjutant- 
general and one of the best officers in the service. It 
was Scott who foughi 
against the opening of 
the Kiowa and other 
Indian lands which 
have now been turned 
over to white settle- 


DL we i the absence of General Leonard Wood, 


time in command of a 
troop at Fort Sill, Ind- 
ian Territory, and he 
learned that the whole 
scheme was a plot of 
cattle - men and land- 
vrabbers. He gathered 
his testimony and 
came on to Washing- 
ton, and met with re- 
buff and indifference to 
his representations at 
every turn. He finally 
reached the President 
—then Mr. Cleveland 
—who listened to his 
story. and promised 
with emphasis that during his administration the Ind- 
inns should not be disturbed. Seott is also the officer 
who had charge of Geronimo and his band of war- 
riors who for years terrorized the Southwest. Scott 
converted these savages into peaceful people, taught 
them agriculture and the cattle industry, and has 
made them self-supporting and respectable. In order 
to carry his plans out he was obliged to learn farming 








Cartain Hugh L. Scott 


bes. 


ment. He was at the’ 





and the cattle business. That he is a good farmer and 
first-rate cattle-man and splendid soldier and fine Ind- 
ian fighter and agent, has fitted him for his place in 
Havana, where he is running the government of the 
island. 


ILLIAM GILLETTE, the actor, hides himself 
W in summer as far away from crowds and 
newspaper personals as possible. Often he 

uses his time constructing a new work, which Nat 
Goodwin calls “the Gillette play—a thing that acts 
itself.” One summer Gillette hired a yacht, and, as 
he tells the story, it was a craft without an equal. 
With a few friends he set sail from New York and pro- 
ceeded by way of the Sound upon a cruise. They kept 
close to shore, and a week or so after they left New 
York were drifting leisurely by a point of land at the 
end of which sat a solemn Yankee fishing. In a few 
hours the boat had passed the point, and the Yankee 
aroused himself from his contemplation of the water, 
and asked, “ Where are ye from?” 

“New York,” replied Gillette, with a yachtsman’s 
pride. 

“ How long?” 

“Since August first,” shouted the yachtsman again. 

The Yankee returned to his contemplation, and the 
yacht kept on drifting, but along in the afternoon there 
came a voice over the water, and it asked, “ What year?” 


Cummins, of Des Moines, will succeed Leslie 

M. Shaw as Governor of Iowa. This was made 

certain by the recent nomination of Mr. Cummins at 

the State convention, Republican nomination being 
practically the same as election. 

The convention at which Mr. Cummins was nomi- 

nated is almost without a precedent in the history of 

American politics. The nomination was made on 


O* the first Monday.in January next Albert B. 











the first ballot, al- 
though there was a 
field of five candidates. 
Cummins stands in the 
same relation to Iowa 
politics as did Benja- 
min Odell in New 
York, Richard Yates 
in Illinois, and Robert 
M. La Follette in Wis- 
consin. He headed a 
reform movement 
against the old ma- 
chine, and had the peo- 
ple with him. 

The campaign was 
the most bitter ever 
waged in the State, the 
accepted slogan being 
“Anything to beat 
Cummins.” Mr. Cum- 
mins was not. only 
nominated almost by 
acclamation, but the 
entire Cummins State 
ticket was named. The 
man who will be lowa’s next Governor has had a 
unique political career. He has twice been a candidate 
for the United States Senate at the hands of the Legis- 
lature, and once for appointment. He was defeated 
all three times. His nomination for Governor was the 
result of his pugnacity and will power, and of the un- 
questioned loyalty of his friends. 

The late Senator Gear of Iowa was the man against 
whom Cummins was pitted in the Senatorial fights. 
When Gear died Cummins’s friends asked that Governor 
Shaw give him the appointment. Opponents of Cum- 
mins presented the name of Congressman Jonathan P. 
Dolliver ; and Shaw, who is lined up with the old organ- 
ization, turned down Cummins. 

Mr. Cummins is fifty-one years of age, has the repu- 
tation of being the leading lawyer in Iowa, and is strik- 
ingly handsome in personal appearance. He has great 
oratorical ability, and will make one of the hardest 
campaigns ever fought in the State. 





A. B. Cummins 
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OUT FOR A PLEASURE TRIP! 


Drawn by G. Wright 
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On the Links with Francis Wilson 


“< 4 ~"< 


By John Kendrick Bangs \g \g 4 











O begin with, the thermometer stood at 
98 degrees in the shade, and the humidity 
was such that I instinctively raised my um- 
brella to keep it off. I had gone to New Ro- 
chelle to play at golf with Francis Wilson, 
and as the genial comedian emerged from 
the front door of his beautiful residence to greet me 
I was in hopes that he would call the game off, and 
let me put in my morning quietly among his books 
and art treasures instead. I subsequently learned that 
he cherished similar hopes, but, even as I, hesitated 
to voice them for fear cf disappointing me. Hence we 
kept to our programme. 
In many respects the game was an interesting one. 
I don’t believe hotter golf was ever played anywhere, 
and inasmuch as at the outset neither of us knew that 
the other was a “duffer,’ we approached the links 
with some trepidation. Indeed, Mr. Wilson was man- 
ifestly nervous, for as we drove through a small cem- 
etery on our way to the Pelham Country Club, the fa- 
mous Stroller was ill at ease, and his voice quavered 
as he bade good-morning to his friends who reside there 
permanently. 
“ Good-morning, Joseph,” he observed to one of them. 
*\Weowish me lul-luck, Joe,’ he stammered, and, of 
course, the forever silent Joseph made no reply. 


in four and amused at something. His caddie also 
smiled a bit in spite of the two bags. 

“What do you think of Hamlet, Mr. Wilson? Was 
he mad, or—” I began as the comedian sliced off at 
the second tee, losing his ball in, the weeds of an adja- 
cent field. 

“Tm not thinking of Damlet, Ham it!” he returned, 
showing, it seemed to me, a needless amount of irri- 
tation. During the reflective period that followed I 
got in a good ball, and reached the second green four 
inches from the hole, playing one off four with my host 
as many feet away. 

“Tt is not a very obese opportunity,” said Wilson. 
making ready to putt, “but I never give up. If I 
go down in one, an earthquake will save me.” 

He made the putt with stunning accuracy, but the 
earthquake failed to arrive, and the hole was mine. 

“This next hole,” said the comedian, “is a regular 
hayseed—narrow, but easy. A drive, an approach, and 
eleven putts is my average.” 

It was a vile, wicked press- agent story, but I did 
not know that, and relying upon my opponent’s eleven 
putts, I sauntered on to the green in a leisurely five. 
He was there in three, and after I had played my 
seventh stroke he went down in five. 

“You are prone to exaggeration, my dear sir,” I 
ventured to remark, sav- 
agely withal, as we scored 
the hole and wended our 











way to the fourth tee, 
known as the Devil’s 
Gulch for good reasons. 
Realism was never 
my strong club,” said the 
comedian, airily. “A 
chap that knows every 
blade of grass and bad 
lie on the links of life 
can afford to stick to the 
realistic jigger, but I 
haven’t had — sufficient 
practice in the real 
world to use it to effect. 
Mine is the mimic affair, 
lit by the lime - light. 
Hence the brassey of ex- 
aggeration is my_ re- 
liance. You are no 
wooer of Jane Austen 
yourself, and, after all, a 
good lie is the soul of 
golf, whatever it may be 
in morals. By-the-way,” 
he added, “this Devil’s 
Gulch isn’t as hard as it 
looks. In fact, if you get 
over the quarry ahead 
there, and keep out of the 








Mr. Wilson’s Residence 


“They are not very talkative, these fellows,” said 
the comedian, “ but they never go back on you.” 

“Are they the livest citizens you have in New 
Rochelle?” 1 asked, looking out over an overcrowded 
array of head-stones. 

“They are the most reserved,” replied Wilson, not 
anxious to commit himself. ‘ They never have to take 
back anything they say, because they don’t say it; 
they don’t mix up in politics: and while of course you 
wouldn't invite them to dinner, you can’t help admir- 
ing their domestic habits. They never go anywhere, 
and, best of all, they don’t gossip, which in small 
towns is a rare virtue.” 

“Do they appreciate your peculiar style of humor?” 
I asked, somewhat interested, for I had never before 
met a man who seemed to be upon such familiar and 
intimate terms with a cemetery. 

‘I’m afraid not,” the comedian replied, with a sigh. 
“ [ve never got a rise out of any of them yet.” 

Arrived at the club, my host led his patient steed 
to a convenient shed, put on his spiked shoes, and an- 
nounced that he was ready to begin. 

“You see that disk over there to the right?” he 
said, pointing to a white object in the distance as I 
mounted the first tee. 

‘1 see,” said I, craning my neck. “Is that the 
hole?” 

“Yes,” said Wilson. ‘The ninth. Perhaps you’d 
prefer to play the regular way, though, and do the first 
first? I generally make a better score playing the 
links backwards myself, but my friends don’t seem to 
care for it.” 

“As you wish,” I observed, winking at the _ sol- 
emn-faced caddie, the only one on the links, and who 
had therefore to carry two bags, which may account 
for the fact that he never cracked a smile. “ Perhaps 
the first time around I’d better play the regular way.” 

“All right. Fire ahead,’ said Wilson. “ That 
baby-carriage in the road is not a hazard. If you 
land on the baby you can lift without penalty, unless 
its mother tackles you.” 

It was a mean advantage for the comedian to take, 
for until he spoke I had not observed the baby-car- 
riage, and inasmuch as it was my most strenuous ef- 
fort to avoid it, 1 of course drove my ball directly at 
it. It is a way I have in golf. The drive lacked only 
distance to wake the sleeping infant. 

“Too bad,” said Wilson, as my ball fell with a thud 
in the road, himself dancing on to the tee, and with- 
out even looking at his ball, driving that same bit of 
gutta-percha over the bunker, a clear 160 yards in the 
direction of the green. 

My heart sank, and I played eight strokes out of 
the road, landing in the.stone wall. Wilson was down 


mushy ground to the 
right and the clover-grass 
to the left, a 200-yard 
drive will land you safe.” 

“ Thanks,” said I, with all the enthusiasm of a man 
who has never driven more than a hundred yards in 
nis life. “I’m glad you told me. Ill drive with my 
putter.” 

Wilson shut his eyes, and standing sideways to his 
ball, drove it a clean 210 yards, whistling, “ Keep your 
eye on John,” as he did so. I followed with a foozle 
into the mushy ground to the right. 

“You play a grand foozle,” said he, falling into a 
complimentary strain. “I don’t see how you do it.” 

“Tom Morris taught me,” said I, with a sarcastic 
smile, flinging my driver clear across the quarry. 

















Wilson was down in Four 


* Now don’t lose your temper,” said my _ host. 
* You'll need it later on. That isn’t a bad lie there. 
Those Italians at work on the water-pipes over in the 
road will dig the ball out for you if you ask them.” 

My inability to speak Italian lost me the hole, and 
my opponent went to the fifth tee two up. 

The fifth hole was short and easy for the Stroller. 
He knew where it was and I didn’t, and to this day I 
haven’t been able to find it. A lost ball is bad enough 
at golf, but when after a search of twenty minutes one 
fails to find the green itself, one may be excused for 
thinking unutterable thoughts. Of course, if one can 
play the game with his eyes shut, as my host seemed 
able to do, it isn’t necessary to know where one is 
going, and in that iespect Wilson had the advantage 
of me. I verily believe he plays that fifth hole at mid- 
night, every night upon his return from his perform- 
ance in New York, and in Bogey figures at that. 

“Why don’t you write a historical novel?” he asked, 
suddenly, perceiving my irritation, and kindly trying 
to soothe me by taking my mind off my present trou- 
bles. “That seems to be the correct wrinkle nowadays.” 

“T have done so,” said I, “but I am sure that I 
shall never permit it to be published.” 

“Not sure of your facts?” 











he queried. 

“No,” said I, “that isn’t 
the reason. I’m afraid it 
might be dramatized.” 

“ By Jove! that’s so,” he 
ejaculated. ‘‘ One can’t be too 
careful of one’s reputation 
these days. Three up and 
thirteen to play.” 

“You never thought of try- 
ing Shakspere, did you?” I 
queried, as the Stroller swept 
his ball off the sixth tee for 
a clean 225 yards, trying to 
return the historical - novel 
compliment. 

“No,” he replied. “ I’m too 

fond of Shakspere. He’s suf- 
fered enough without my add- 
ing to his troubles. What’s 
the use of hitting a man 
when he’s down.” 
_ “T don’t know,” said J. 
** Still every man on the stage 
has wanted to try some 
Shaksperean rdle; and, by- 
the-way, that’s going to be an 
interesting performance of 
Bernhardt and Adams in 
‘Romeo and Juliet.’ ” 

“Very,” said Wilson. “I 
hope it will be successful. I 
have no_ professional jea- 
lousies, you see.” 

“Evidently not; I didn’t 
suppose you had,” I added. 
“But the combination is sen- 
sational. Why don’t you go 
in for something sensational 








An Unavailing Stymie 


yourself?” 
“1 may if the Bernhardt- 
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“Let us rest here 











for a few moments, 
and I’ll point out the 
objects of interest to 
you,” he said, as we 
came to a halt half- 
way up the sylvan 
path. “ Down there, 
beyond the trees, and 
some distance to the 
south, is the Capitol 
at Washington. Look- 
ing past the ridge, 
some miles beyond is 
the North Pole; and 
to the west, almost 
in a straight line, are 
the Philippine _ Isl- 
ands.” 

“Dear me!” I re- 
marked, “I had no 
idea New Rochelle 
was so interesting a 

‘Well, to tell you 
the truth,” said Wil- 
son, as we resumed 
our march to the 
eighth tee, “it isn’t, 
but then so aren’t a 
great many other 








places of the same 
sort.” 


Pointing out Objects of Interest ; The eighth hole 


Adams venture is a success,” he replied. “ If Coquelin 
will do Portia, I’m ready to try Shylock.” 

The assertion startled me so that I drove my ball 
into a heap of brush behind a bowlder twenty yards 
away. 

“What did you say?” I asked, quickly, to divert 
attention from the wretched stroke. 

. “Speaking for you, I said Blankety, Blank, Blank,” 
said Wilson. “ For myself, my delight is inexpressible, 
and I politely said nothing.” 

After several mad efforts to get out of my diffi- 
culties, I gave up the hole and lifted. 

“You'll do better the second time round,” said he, 
kindly. ‘“ You’ll know all the troublesome places by 
that time. Golf is a very human game, after all. 
Playing a new links is like going on the road for the 
first time. There are plenty of bunkers ahead that 
you don’t know anytiing about, and you’ve got to be 
wary, or you'll get into them, but on your second 
round it’s smoother going. Never went on the road 
yourself, did you?” 

“Oh yes,” said I. “ I’ve given readings.” 

“ And haven’t you found it easier the second time 
than the first?” he queried. 

“ve never been asked a second time,” I replied, 
ruefully. 

The comedian coughed and appeared embarrassed. 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” I said. “ That’s my only ob- 
ject in reading, anyhow. I don’t believe in authors’ 
readings myself, and I only do it to try to kill the 
habit. Authors, as a rule, are bad readers, and peo- 
ple go to see, not to hear, them. It’s a sort of Hagen- 
beck idea. People flock to hear a trained seal sing, 
or to see a polished pig play poker, knowing well that 
the seal has no voice and that the polished pig doesn’t 
really know enough to open a jack-pot on four aces. 
Seen once, they lose their interest because they lose 
their novelty.” 

“Don’t any of you authors read twice in the same 
place?” demanded Wilson. 

“Seldom,” said I. “It’s apt to invalidate one’s 
life-insurance to try it.” 

Whether it was the heat, or the (to him) novelty of 
the idea that. was responsible I do not know, but 1 
won the seventh hole, Mr. Wilson’s attempt at a 
stymie for a half proving without avail. 

A welcome relief from the heat, which had now 
reached 106 degrees, as well as from the humidity, 
which was coming down in bucketfuls, was the walk 
through the woods to the eighth tee. 








was a pleasing one, 

and [I managed to 

take it from my host, 
owing to a futile effort on his part to brassey his bali 
through instead of over a bunker. 

“It is no use,” he sighed, as the ball disappeared 
into the sodded cop and failed to come out on the 
other side. “ J’ve been trying that stroke for over six 
months now, and I haven’t got more than half-way 
through the bunker yet. It seems to me they ought 
to make these obstructions less solid. Any idiot can 
get over a bunker, but to go through it to the green 
would be an achievement.” 

| advised him to lay the matter before the greens 
committee, but he rejected the suggestion. 
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“T would no more do that than I would lodge a 
complaint before a house committee in an ordinary 
club. It only makes you unpopular to do that sort 
of thing; and then some day, too, you might find a 
committee that would do what you asked them, which 
is subversive of the unwritten laws of club etiquette. 
I'd hate to be involved in any such seandalous affair. 
It’s your honor.” 

There is no need to describe the play on the ninth 
hole. The club-house was directly ahead of us, and 
we were both thinking of the ginger ale and the sarsa 
parila which its ample but soft cellar provided for 
the thirsty linksfarer. 

Suffice it to say that my host won the hole, leaving 
him three up and nine to play. 

* Suppose,” said I, availing myself of the privilege 
of the man that is down, as we sat in the grateful 
shade of the tree back of the club-house 
we estimate the other nine.” 

“ That,” remarked my host, ordering the ginger ale, 
“is the most sensible remark that has greeted my 
ears in many a long day.” 

And we fell to—only our estimates differed. 

As I saw it, and my many chances for improvement 
on the second round, the completed score should have 
been one up in my favor. 

Wilson, for some unaccountable reason, seemed to 
think that twelve down was the proper record for me, 
and, in spite of all that I could say, is of the same 
opinion still. 

We did not quarrel over the difference, however, 
and when we parted we were quite satisfied that some 
day, along about Christmas, when New Rochelle is 
slightly cooler, we'd like to try it again. 

Incidentally, when I left the charming presence of my 
host, I did so with the thought in mind that while 
Francis Wilson lives the world need not despair of 
its store of genial wit, kindly humor, and splendid 
good-fellowship. 

There was but one moment when he seemed to me 
to be inconsiderate of the feelings of his guest. That 
was when, on our way back to his home for luncheon, 
we passed for a second time through the cemetery, 
and sped by the grave of the departed Joseph. 

“Give me joy, Joe,” he cried, as we passed. “TI did 
him, Joe. I did him.” 

But Joe, like a courteous gentleman, showed no emo 
tion whatsoever. 
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We did not quarrel over it 








* The Business Side of College Life % 


business enterprises, the colleges and univer- 

sities of this country are fast assuming an 

importance that is remarkable. This condi- 

tion is due in a great measure to the fact 

that the United States spend more pro rata 

for higher education than any other country 

in the world. The amount per unit. of population in- 

vested ‘in colleges and universities.is. nearly double 

that in England, and more than twice as great as in 
Germany. 

The 426 colleges in the United States represent an 
invested capital of $250,000,000, and heretofore it has 
been somewhat of a problem to many of these educa- 
tional institutions to make their shares of this amount 
yield an income sufficient for their requirements. Gen- 
erally speaking,”*however, it is becoming less difficult 
each year, and for the reason that their conductors 
now regard their institutions as business enterprises. 
The tendency of the time is to make them business un- 


dertakings, conducted on business principles, and ar- ° 


riving at results by business methods. 

The problems which confront a university in the 
matter of its funds are similar to those presented to 
the average insurance company. The investment must 
be safe, and in addition it is highly desirable that it 
shall be permanent. Speculation of all description is 
out of the question. Municipal bonds are generally 
regarded as a safe investment. Besides being safe, 
they usually return a fair rate of interest. 


Of all the universities, Cornell is looked upon as 
being probably the best managed. It has been the 
policy. of those in control to invest her funds in mu- 
nicipal bonds and Western mortgages. A feature of 
this form of investment has been that the prevailing 
good times in the West have curtailed that institu- 
tion’s income considerably. During the last two years 
the Western farmers, instead of rehewing their eight- 
per-cent. mortgages, paid them off, thus compelling 
Cornell to reinvest the funds at a much lower rate of 
interest. Yale and Columbia have each an income of 
about three-quarters of a million: Although Yale’s 
funds-are only about half as large as those of Colum- 
bia, they are so well invested that the incomes of these 
two institutions are nearly the same. 

The business tendency of the present time has made 
necessary the selection, for the heads of our colleges, of 
men who are not only scholars, but who are known to 
possess special business ability also. Columbia led 
the way in the departure by putting at its head Seth 
Low, a man who was known to have been highly suc- 
cessful in the administration of business affairs. The 
appointment of President Hadley as president of Yale 
is generally regarded as being due to that institution’s 
necessity for improving its financial condition. Presi- 
dents Angell of Michigan, Schurman of Cornell, Jordan 
of Leland Stanford, and Harper of Chicago were all 
college professors, but that they have executive ability 
of a high order has been proved by the fact that they 


have been called upon to fill important positions with 
the national government. 

The actual direction of a university’s financial af 
fairs is usually done by a treasurer. He looks after 
proposed investments, and directs generally the several 
bureaus which go to make up his department. For 
instance, one of fhese bureaus looks after the collee- 
tion of tuition-fees, another after the collection of rents 
for the dormitories and for the food for the dining- 
rooms in cases where a commons is maintained. Still 
another bureau may attend to the details of the uni- 
versity’s investments and the collection of its income 
from these investments. Cornell has a force of farm- 
loan inspectors, and maintains a land-office in Michi- 
gan to look after its Western properties. 

As for the actual management of a university’s busi 
ness, it is conducted much like that of a town or city. 
At the beginning of the year the probable income is es- 
timated. After about twenty per cent. is deducted for 
the expenses of the business department, the balance is 
divided among the different educational departments 
much in the same way that a board of apportionment 
does in the case of a city. 

The modern institution of “ higher education,” there- 
fore, carries on, in many instances, the business of a 
real-estate office, a collection agency, a bank, and a 
hotel, and employs usually a staff of over one hundred 


men. 
° RAYMOND BALL, 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


E hesitated, poised on the threshold, his 

yellow eyes contracting, dazzled by the 

candle; then, like lightning, his sword 

glittered in his hand, but Mount, behind 

him, tore the limber blade from his grip 

and flung it ringing at my feet. Now, 
weaponless and alone, Butler stood confronting us, his 
blank eyes travelling from one to another, his thin lips 
twitching in an ever-deepening sneer. Nor did the 
sneer leave his face when Mount slammed and locked 
the door behind him and unsheathed his broad hunt- 
ing-knife. 

“Something is dreadfully wrong, gentlemen,” qua- 
vered poor Cade Renard; “ this is Captain Butler, my 
daughter’s affianced. I pray you follow no ancient 
quarrel under my roof, gentlemen. I cannot suffer 
this affront—I cannot permit this difference between 
gentlemen in my daughter’s presence—” 

Mount quietly drew the little man aside to the 
door and led him out, saying tenderly: “ All is weil, 
old friend; you have forgotten much in these long 
days. You will remember soon. Go, dream in the 
moonlight, Cade. She was ever a friend to us, the 
moon.” 

Suddenly Butler turned on Silver Heels, his darken- 
ing face distorted. 

“You have played the game well!” he whispered, 
between his teeth. 

“What game’’ I asked, with deadly calmness. 
“Pray say what you have to say at once, Mr. Butler.” 

Again his evil gaze shifted from face-to face; there 
was no mercy in the eyes that met his; his visage 
grew loose and pallid. 

“That she-devil swore to wed me!” he broke out, 
hoarsely, pointing a shaking finger. full at Silver 
Ileels. ‘“‘ She—swore it!” His voice sank to a hiss. 

“To save my father from a‘highwayman’s death!” 
said Silver Heels, deathly white. 

She turned to me, quivering. “ Michael, I am a 
thief’s daughter. This is what I am come to!—to buy 
my father’s life with my own body—and fling my 
soul at that man’s feet! Now will you wed me?” 

A cold fury blinded me so I couid scarcely see 
him. I cocked my rifle and drew my hand across my 
eyes to clear them. 

“This is not your quarrel,” he said, desperately; 
“this woman is the daughter of Cade Renard, a notori- 
ous highwayman known as the Weasel! ‘I doubt that 
Sir Michael Cardigan—for your uncle is dead, wheth- 
er you know it or not—would care to claim kinship 
in this house!” 

He turned like a snake and measured Mount from 
head to foot. 

“Give me my sword,” he said, harshly, “and I will 
answer for myself against this other thief!” His 
glaring eyes fell on Foxcroft. 

“What the devil are you doing here?” he snarled. 
“ Are you knave or fool, that you stand there listening 
to this.threat on my life? You know that this wo- 
man is Renard’s child! You have Sir John’s papers 
to prove it! Are you not his attorney, man? Then 
tell these gentlemen that I speak the truth, and that 
I will meet them both, singly, and carve it on their 
bodies lest they forget it!” 

“It is too late,” 1 said; “a gentleman’s sword can 
never again be soiled by those hands.” 

* Aye!” cried Foxcroft, suddenly, “it is too late! 
You say I have papers to prove the truth? I have; 
and you shall hear the truth, you cursed scoundrel!” 

“She is the Weasel’s child!” cried Butler, hoarsely. 

“Tf she were the child of Tom o’ Bedlam, she is still 
betrothed to me! God knows,” I said, “ whether you 
be human or demon, and so perhaps you may not 
burn in hell, but I shall send you thither, with God’s 
help!” 

And I laid my hand on his arm, and asked him if 
he was minded to die quietly in the garden; while 
Mount, knife at his throat, pushed him towards the 
door. 

* Do you mean it?” he burst out, shuddering. “ Am 
I not to have a chance for my life? This is murder, 
Mr. Cardigan!” 

“So dealt you by me at the Cayuga stake,” I said. 

“ Yet—it is murder you do. If my hands are not 
clean, would you foul your own?” 

“So dealt you by me in Queen Street prison,” I 
said, slowly. 

“Yet, nevertheless it is murder. 
This is no court of law, to sit in judgment. 
Cardigans the public hangmen?” 

“Give him his sword!” I cried, passionately. “I 
cannot breathe while he draws breath! Give him his 
sword, or I will slay him with naked hands!” 

“ No!” roared Foxcroft, hurling me back. 

Butler scowled at the lawyer; Foxcroft scowled at 
him, and placed his heavy shoe on the fallen:sword. 
Then he suddenly stooped, seized the gilded hilt, and 
snapped the blade in two, casting the fragments from 
him in contempt. 

“The sword of a scoundrel,” he said; “ the sword of 
a petty malefactor—a pitiful forger—” 

“Liar!” shrieked Butler, springing at him. 


And you know it. 
Are the 


Mount 


flung the maddened man into a chair, where he lay, 
white and panting, staring at Foxcroft, who now stood 
by the table, coolly examining a packet of documents. 

“It is all here,” he said—* the story of two cheap 
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dabblers in petty crime—Sir John Johnson and Mr. 
Walter Butler—how they did conspire to steal from 
Miss Warren her wealth, her fair fame, and the very 
name God gave her. A shameful story, gentlemen, but 
true on the word of an honorable man.” 

“Lies!” muttered Butler, between ashen lips. His 
cheeks became loose and horrible; his lips shrivelled 
up above his teeth. Foxcroft turned to me, purple with 
passion. 

“Sir William Johnson, your honorable kinsman, 
left Miss Warren property in his will. Sir John 
found, in the same box which held the will, a packet 
of documents and letters addressed to Sir William, 
apparently proving that Miss Warren was the child 
ot a certain lady who had left her husband to follow 
the fortunes of Captain Warren—her child by her 
own husband, Cade Renard, a gentleman of Cam- 
bridge.” 

“The Weasel!” burst out Jack Mount. 

* But she is not, sir!” cried Foxcroft, turning on 
Mount. “She is Captain Warren’s own child; I jour- 
neyed to England and proved it; I have papers here 
in my pocket to prove it!” he said, slapping the flaps 
of his brass-buttoned coat. “ It was a lie from begin- 
ning to end; the letters supposed to have been written 
to Sir William by Sir Peter Warren were forged; the 
documents supposed to have been unearthed from the 
flooring in the captain’s cabin of his Majesty’s ship 
Leda were forged. I can prove it! I can prove that 
Walter Butler was the forger! I can prove that Sir 
John Johnson knew it! And to that end Sir John 
and Captain Butler conspired to make her believe 
herself to be the child of a half-crazed forest-runner 
who had been besetting Sir John with his mad impor- 
tunities, calling himself Cade Renard, and vowing 
that Miss Warren was his own child!” 

He glared at Butler; the wretched man’s lips moved 
to form the word “ Lies!” but no sound came. Then 
Foxcroft turned to me. 

“In my presence these three men broke the news to 
her; they hoodwinked me, too. By God, sir, I had 
never suspected villany had not that contemptible fool, 
Sir John, attempted to bribe silence, should anything 
ever occur to cast doubt on the relationship betwixt 
this-fellow Renard and Miss Warren.” 

The lawyer paused, grinding his teeth in rage. 

“T accepted the bribe! I did, gentlemen! I did it 
to quiet suspicion. Sir John believes me to be his 
creature. But I set out to follow the matter to the 
bitter end, and I have done it! It’s a falsehood from 
A to Zed! I shall have the pleasure of flinging Sir 
John’s bribe into his face!” 

He laid his hand on my arm, speaking very gently 
and gravely. 

“Mr. Cardigan, Miss Warren is the truest, bravest, 
sweetest woman I have ever known. She received 
the news of her dreadful position as a gallant soldier 
receives the fire of the enemy. When it was made 
hopelessly clear to her that this lunatic Renard was 
her father, and that she was not a Warren, not an 
heiress, that she must now give up all thought of 
the family on which she had so long imposed—and 
give up all pretensions to you, sir—she acquiesced 
with a dignity that might have become a princess of 
the blood, sir! No whining there, Mr. Cardigan! Not 
a whimper, sir; not a reproach, not a tear. Her 
first thought was of pity for her father—this little, 
withered lunatic, who sat there devouring her with 
his eyes of a sick hound. She went to him before 
us all; she took his hand—his hard little claw—and 
kissed it. By God, gentlemen, blood tells!” 

After a long silence I repeated, “ Blood tells.” 

Mount, head in his hands, was weeping. > 

“Then came Butler, the forger,” said Foxcrof 
pointing at him. ‘“ And when he found that, after all, 
Miss Warren honored herself too highly to seek a re- 
habilitation through his name, he came here and 
threatened this poor old man’s life—threatened to de- 
nounce him as a thief, and have him hung at a cross- 
roads, unless she gave herself to him! Then—then 
she consented.” : 

Butler was sitting forward in his chair, his bloodless 
face supported between his slim fingers, his eyes on 
vacancy. He did not seem to hear the words that 
branded him; he did not appear to see us as we drew 
closer around him. 

“In the orchard,” muttered Mount; “we can hang 
him with his own bridle.” 

We paused for an instant, gazing silently at the 
doomed man. Then Mount touched him on the 
shoulder. 

At the voiceless summons he looked up at us as 
though stunned. 

“You must hang,” said Mount, gravely. 

“Not that! No!” I stammered; “I can’t do it! 
Give him a sword—give him something to fight with! 
Jack—I can’t do it. I am not made that way!” 

There was a touch on my arm; Silver Heels stood 
beside me. 

“Let them deal with him,” she murmured; “ you 
cannot fight with him: there is no honor in him.” 

““No!—no honor in him!” I repeated. 

He had risen, and now stood, staring vacantly at 
me. 

“ Damnation!” cried Mount, “are you going to let 
him loose on the world again?” 

“T cannot slay him,” I said. 

“But a rope can!” said Mount. 





“Do you, then, draw it,” I replied, “and never rail 
more at the hangman!” 

After a moment I unlocked and opened the door. 
As in a trance, Butler passed out into the moonlight; 
Mount stole close behind him, and I saw his broad 
knife glimmer as he followed. 

“Tet him go,” I said, wearily. “I choke with all 
this foul intrigue. Is there no work to do, Jack, save 
the sheriff’s? Faugh! Let him go!” 

Butler slowly set foot to stirrup; Mount snatched 
the pistol from the saddle-holster with a savage 
sneer. 

“No, no,” he said. “Trust a scoundrel if you will, 
lad, but draw his fangs first. Oh, Lord above!—but 
I hate to let him go! Shall I? I'll give him a hun- 
dred yards before I fire! And I’ll not aim at that! 
Shall 1?” 

If Butler heard him he made no sign. 
his saddle and looked at Silver Heels. 

Should I let him loose on the world once more? 
God knows I am no prophet, nor pretend to see behind 
the veil; yet, as I stood there, looking on Walter But- 
ler, I thought the haze that the moon spun in the 
garden grew red like that fearsome light which tinges 
the smoke of burning houses, and I remembered that 
dream I had of him, so long ago, when I saw him in 
the forest, with blood on him, and fresh scalps at his 
belt—and the scalps were not of the red men. 

Should I, who had him in my power, and could now 
forever render the demon in him powerless—should I 
let him go free into the world, or send him forever to 
the dreadful abode of lost souls? 

War was at hand. War would come at dawn when 
the grenadiers marched into Concord town. To slay 
him then would be no murder. But now? 

Mount, watching me steadily, raised his rifle. 

“No,” said [. 

What was I to do? There was no prison to hale 
him to; the jails o’ Boston lodged no Tories. Justice? 
There was no justice save that mockery at Province 
House. Law? Gage was the law—Gage, the friend of 
this man. What was I to do? Once again Mount 
raised his rifle. 

“No,” I said. 

So passed Walter Butler from among us, riding 
slowly out into the shadowy world, under the calm 
moon. God witness that I conducted as my honor 
urged, not as my hot blood desired—and He shall deal 
with me one day, face to face, that I let loose this 
man on the world, yet did not dream of the hell he 
should make of Tryon County ere his red soul was 
fled again to the hell that hatched it! 

Again Mount raised his rifle. 

“No,” I said. 


He turned in 


A little breeze began stirring in the moonlit or- 
chard; our horses tossed their heads and stamped; 
then silence fell. 

After a long while the voice of Mount recalled me 
to myself; he had drawn poor Renard to a seat on the 
rotting steps of the porch. 

“Now do you know me, Cade?” asked Mount, again 
and again. rs 

The Weasel folded his withered hands in his lap and 
looked up, solemnly. 

“Cade? Cade, old friend?” persisted Mount, pite- 
ously, drawing his great arm about the Weasel’s stoop- 
ing shoulders. 

The Weasel’s solemn eyes met his in silence. 

Mount forced. a cheerful: laugh that rang false in 
the darkness. 

“What! Forget the highway, Cade? The King’s 
highway, old friend?; The moon at the cross-roads! 
Eh? You remember? Say you remember, Cade.” 

The blank eyes of the Weasel were steadily fixed on 
Mount. 

“The forest! Eh, Cade! Ho!—lad! The rank 
smell o’ the moss and the stench of rotting logs! The 
quiet in the woods, the hermit-bird piping to the pines! 
Say you remember, old friend!” he begged; “tell me 
you remember! Ho! lad, have you forgot the tune 
the war-arrow sings?” 

And he made a long-drawn, whispering whimper 
with his lips. 

In pantomime he crouched and pointed; the Weasel’s 
mild eyes turned. 

“The Iroquois!” whispered Mount, anxiously. 
“They wear O-Kwen-cha!—red paint! Hark to the 
war-drums! Do you-not hear them chanting: 


** Ha-wa-sa-say ! 
Ha-wa-sa-say !” 


The Weasel’s eyes grew troubled; he looked up 
at Mount: trustfully, like a child who refuses to be 
frightened. . 

“T hear Che-ten-ha, the mouse; he gnaws, gnaws, 

aws.”* 

“ No, it is the Iroquois!” urged Mount. “ You have 
fought them, Cade; you remember? Say that you 
remember !” : 

“JT—I have fought the Iroquois,” repeated the Wea- 
sel, passing his hand over his brow; “ but it was years 
ago—years ago—too long ago to remember—”~ 

“No, no!” cried Mount, “it was but yesterday, old 
friend—yesterday! And who went with you on the 
burnt trail, Cade? Who went with you by night and 
by day, by starlight and by sun, eating when you ate, 
starving when you starved, drinking deep when you 

















drank, thirsting when you thirsted ? It was I, Cade!” 
cried Mount, eagerly; “ I!’ 

“Tt was Tah-hoon-to- whe, the nighthawk,” murmur- 
ed the little man. 

“It was I, Jack Mount!” repeated the forest-run- 
ner, in a loud voice. “Hark! The Iroquois drums! 
The game’s afoot, Cade! Rouse up, old friend! The 
trail is free!” 

But the Weasel only stared at him with his solemn, 
aged eyes, and clasped his trembling hands in his 
lap. 

Mount stood still for a long while. Slowly his eager 
head sank, his arms fell, hopelessly. Then, with a 
gulping sob, he sank down beside his ancient comrade, 
and hid his head in his huge hands. 

The Weasel looked at him with sorrowful eyes; then 
rose, and came slowly towards Silver Heels. 

“They say you are not my daughter,” he said, 
taking Silver Heels’s hands from mine. “ They tell 
me that I have forgotten a great many things—that 
you are not my little girl. But—we know better, my 
child.” 

He bent and kissed her hands. His hair was white 
as frost. “We know better, child,” he murmured. 
“You shall tell me all they say—for I cannot under- 
stand—and we will smile to remember it all, in the long 
summer evenings—will we not, my child?” 

“ Yes,” said Silver Heels, faintly. 

“ There is much, sir, that I forget in these days,” he 
said, turning gravely towards me—*“ much that I can- 
not recall. “Age comes to us all with God’s merey, sir. 
Pray you forgive if I lack in aught of courtesy to my 
guests. There are many people who stay with us—and 
I cannot remember all names of new and welcome 
guests—believe me, most welcome. I think your name 
is Captain Butler?” 

“Sir Michael Cardigan,” whispered Silver Heels. 

“ And welcome, always welcome to us here in Cam- 
bridge Hall,” murmured the old man, staring vacantly 
about him. 

When Mount had drawn poor Cade away, and when 
Foxcroft began rummaging the great house for what 
necessaries and provisions it might contain, Silver 
Heels took me by the hand and led me up the creak- 
ing old stairs and across the gallery to her own cham- 
ber. The moonlight flooded the room as we entered, 
making its every corner sparkle. 

Save for the great four-posted bed with its heavy 
canopy, there was in the room nothing but a pine table 
and a jug and basin. 

“So poor am I,” 
face. 

“Ts this all?” I asked. 

* All save the clothes on my body, Michael.” 

“Silver Heels! Silver Heels!” [ said, sorrowfully, 
holding her by the hands and never moving my eyes 
from her tender eyes. And we looked and looked, nor 
gazed our fill, and the light of her sweet presence was 
like moonlight which swam in the silvery room, bath- 
ing me to the soul of me with deep content. 

“ All these piteous days,” she said, slowly. 

* Ave—all of them! And each hour a year, and 
each nightfall a closing century. Silver Heels!  Sil- 
ver Heels! You are unchanged, dear heart!” 

“Thin to my bones, and very, very old—like you, 
Michael. es 
- We have young souls.” 

“Yes, Michael. “We are young in all save sorrow.’ 

* And you are so tall, Silver Heels—” 

* Span my waist!” 

“My hand would span it. Ah! Your head comes 
not above my chin for all your willow growth!” 

“Your hands are rough, Sir Michael.” 

“Your hands are satin, sweet.” 

* Yet I wash my kerchiefs and my shifts in suds.” 

How the moon glowed and glowed on her! 

“ You grow in beauty, Silver Heels,” I said. 

“When you are with me I do truly feel beauty 
growing in me, Michael.” 

We sat down together on the great bed’s edge, her 
face against mine, and looked out at the faint stars 
which the glory of the moon had not yet drowned 
in light. 

Far in the night a cock crowed in the false dawn. 

“You have suffered, sweet?” I whispered. 

“Ave. And you?” 

“Much,” I replied. 

After a long while she spoke. 

“You have never wavered—not once—not for one 
moment?” 

* Once.” 

In a faint whisper, “ When?” 

“On the road from Albany, dear heart.” 

“You rode in company?” 

“Not of my choice.” 

“ Who?” 

“ Do not ask.” 

“ee Who : oa 

“T cannot tell—” 

“Who?” 

“Tn honor.” 

“You wavered ?” 

“There was nv danger when I thought of you.” 

She raised her face; her mouth touched mine, then 
clung to it, and I breathed the sweetest breath a maid 
e’er drew, and all my soul grew dim and warm and 
faint, with her arms now around my neck, clinging to 
my shoulders, and her face like a blossom crushed to 
mine. 

Trembling in limb and body she stood up, brushing 
her gray eyes awake with slender fingers. 

‘Ah, what happiness. what happiness!” she whis- 
pered. “JI am all aquiver, and I burn to the soul 
of me. What strange, sweet mischief is there in your 
lips, Michael? Nay—do not touch me—dear, dear 
lad: not now—not yet.” 

She leaned from the open casement; in the intense 
stillness a voice broke out from below: 

“ Ready, Cardigan! The horses wait at the barn!” 

As she had no cloak, I wrapped her in mine, and 
passing my arm around her, led her down to the porch 
and out across the orchard to the barn, where Renard 
sat, mounted on his old comrade’s horse. 

Warlock came to my call; he nosed the little hand 


” 


she whispered, close beside my 
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that Silver Heels held out, and laid his head close to 
hers. 

“Bear her safely, Warlock!” I muttered, huskily, 
and lifted her to the saddle,‘ bidding Foxcroft mount 
his own horse, as I would walk beside Miss Warren. 

So we started, Foxcroft in the van, then the Weasel, 
with. Mount afoot, leading the horse, then Silver Heels 
in her saddle, with one hand on my shoulder as I walk- 
ed at her side, rifle trailed. 

“There is a road which swings north,” 
croft. “We must circle Lexington.” 

“There is a road yonder,” called out Mount. 

Foxcroft hesitated. 

*T think it leads to Roxbury,” he said; “ 
tell if it be the road.” 

“Ts it the Roxbury Road, Cade?” 
cheerfully. 

* Doubtless, doubtless, 
staring at Silver Heels. 

“Try it,’ said Mount; “I doubt not but that it 
swings far north o’ Lexington. If this were the forest 
*twixt Saint Sacrement and Pitt I'd vouch for us all, 
but the smell o’ the town has dulled and blunted 
my nose, and 1 see no longer like a tabby in a dark 
pantry.” 

He moved into the road. following Foxcroft, and 
leading the horse on which Cade Renard was mounted. 
I caine last with Silver Heels. 

The moon was well on her journey towards the 
dark world’s edge ere we came to cross-roads; but the 
four finger-posts were missing, and we found ourselves 
no wiser than before. Foxcroft voiced his misgivings 
that we were on the Lexington Road after all, and not 
on the road to Roxbury, as we should surely have 
crossed the Concord Road ere this. 

And he was right, for in a few moments we came 
in full view of the Lexington Meeting-house, with the 
Concord Road running into our road on the left, and 
Buekman’s Tavern on the right all ablaze with candles 
set in every windew, and a great stable lanthorn shin- 
ing in the centre of the road. 

“It is past three in the morning,” said Foxcroft, 
looking at his watch. “ The British should have been 
here ere this if they were coming at all.” 

Mount threw his rifle into the hollow of his left 
arm, and tossing his horse’s bridle to Foxcroft, walked 
towards Bucekman’s Tavern, where, in the lanthorn- 
light, a throng of men were standing. 

I heard him greet them with a hearty ‘“ God save 
our country ”; then he disappeared in the crowd. 

The night had turned chilly; I buttoned my riding- 
coat across Silver Heels’s throat and covered her head 
with the cape, tying it under her chin like a hood. 

Presently Mount came striding back, rifle on shoul- 
der, followed by an hostler with a stable light. 

“The militia have been yonder under arms since 
midnight,” he said. ‘“ A messenger rode in ten min- 
utes since with news that the road was clear and no 
British coming. We can get a post-chaise here ”’—he 
nodded towards the hostler, who stood swinging his 
lamp in one hand and his firelock in t’other. 

“T guess the redcoats ain’t a-coming, 
said the hostler, with a grin. 

“Then we had best bait at the tavern,” said Fox- 
croft, quickly; and he led the way, riding beside the 
Weasel, who seemed utterly indifferent to his sur- 
roundings. 

As we threaded our path through the crowd of men 
and boys I noticed that all were armed with rifles or 
old-time firelocks, and some even with ancient blun- 
derbusses and bell- muzzled matchlocks. They ap- 
peared to be a respectable company, mostly honest 
yokels from the village, clad in plain homespun. A 
few wore the militia uniform; one or two officers 
were dressed in the full uniform of the Third Suffolk 
Regiment. They eyed us curiously as we passed 
through their straggling ranks. One called out: “ The 
forest-runners are with us! Hurrah!” But, for the 
most part, they regarded us quietly, readily making 
way for me as I came up, leading Warlock, with Silver 
Heels in the saddle, cloaked to the eyes. 

A servant, wearing a pistol in his belt, brought us 
bread and hot stirabout in a great blue bowl. This 
dry fare we washed with ale, ‘Silver Heels tasting a 
glass of madeira to warm her chilled body. 

It was a silent, thoughtful repast. Mount, sitting 
close beside the Weasel, urged the old man to eat, 
and he did, mechanically, with dazed eyes fixed on 
space. 

"tk thing I began to notice: he no longer watched 
Silver Heels with that humble, devoted, hungering 
mien of a guardian hound; he scarcely appeared to be 
aware of her presence at all. Once only he spoke, 
asking what had become of his rifle; and Mount, 
eager “and hopeful, brought his own rifle to the strick- 
en man. But the Weasel had already forgotten what 
he had asked for, and he glanced at the weapon list- 
lessiy, his hands folded before him on the cloth. 

Though her life had nigh been wrecked forever by 
this poor madman, Silver Heels, sitting at his elbow, 
watched over him with a serious tenderness and pity, 
doing for him those little offices which do become the 
children of the aged and infirm, and which, God grant, 
our children shall fulfil towards us. And so I saw her 
with the salt-box savoring his stirabout so that it 
should be seasoned to his liking, and with the cone 
of sugar chip such morsels with her knife as he 
might mumble when he chose. 

Presently Foxcroft went to the stables to see that 
our post-chaise was well provisioned for the journey, 
and Mount led Renard away to watch the feed-bags 
filled with our horses’ provender. 

Silver Heels, still wrapped in my riding-cloak, laid 
her slim hand on my arm, and we walked together to 
the tavern porch. 

The road from Boston divides in front of the Meet- 
ing-house, forming two sides of a grassy triangle, on 
the base of which stands the Meeting-house, facing 
down the Boston Road. Near this village green a few 
armed men still lingered in the faint light of dawn, 
conversing in low voices, and glancing often down the 
deserted Boston Road. 

A score of men sat around us on the damp tavern 
steps, listlessly balancing their rifles between their 


said Fox- 


I cannot 
asked Mount, 


” 


replied the Weasel, vacantly, 


gentlemen,” 


_answering, and joined the line which 
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knees, some smoking wooden pipes, some dozing, some 
drinking early milk from a bucket brought by a small, 
freckled lad who wore neither hat nor shoes. 

“Do you desire some fresh milk, lady?” he asked, 
gazing solemnly up at Silver Heels. 

She smiled faintly, took the proffered dipper, and 
drank a. little. 

“No pay, lady,” he said, as I drew out some coins 
which Foxcroft had loaned me: “the redcoats are 
comin’, and we need to for-ti-fy the in-ner man—and 
the in-ner lady,” he added, politely. 

A soldier looked up and laughed. 

“That’s what the little rascal heard Captain Par- 
ker say,” he drawled, much amused, while the bare- 
foot Ganymede withdrew, blushing and embarrassed, 
to act as cup-bearer to others who had beckoned him. 

“We've got a hundred an’ thirty militia here al- 
ready,” volunteered a drummer-boy who lolled on the 
porch, fondling his wet drum; “ but Captain Parker, 
he let ’em go into the houses around the green be- 
cause he guesses the redcoats ain’t a-comin’, but I’m to 
stay here an’ drum like the devil if the redcoats come.” 

“ An’ I’m to fife if they come!” added another boy, 
stoutly. 

I glanced down at the big painted drum, all beaded 
with dew, and I read, “ Louisburg” written in white 
leiters on the hoops. 

“We have some old Louisburg soldiers here,” said 
the urchin, proudly. ‘ The redcoats say that we be 
all cowards, but I guess we have fit battles for ’em long 
enough.” 

“You are over-young to fight in war,” 
Heels, gently. 

“No, ma’am, we ain’t!” 


said Silver 


they retorted, in a breath. 


“We'll give ’em ‘Yankee Doodle’ this time, my 
t=} e 
lady!” 
©: Yankee Doodle’? repeated Silver Heels, mysti- 
tied. 


“ 4 foolish song the British play in Boston to plague 

” T explained. 

""‘praieadi Silver Heels touched my arm. 
der—look at that man down there in the road! 
him running now, Michael!” 

I turned and looked down the Boston 
little barelegged drummer stood up. 

Faintly came the far cry through the misty chill: 
“The British are coming! The British are coming!” 

The next instant the wet, stringy drum banged and 
buzzed on the tavern porch, drowning all other sounds 
in our ears; a score of men stumbled to their feet, 
rifles in hand; the little fifer blew a whistling call, 
then ran out into the road. 

At that same moment our post-chaise lumbered 
around the corner of the tavern yard and drew up be- 


“See yon- 
See 


Road; the 


- fore us, Mount acting as post-boy, and Foxcroft and the 


Weasel riding together in the rear. 

Mount apprehended the situation at a glance; he 
metioned me to place Silver Heels in the chaise, which 
I did, with my eyes still fixed on the foggy Boston 
Road. 

“Ts it a false alarm?” inquired Foxcroft, anxiously, 
as a few of the militia came running past our chaise. 
“Ho! Harrington! Hey! Bob Monroe! Is it true 
they are coming, lads?” 

Harrington and Monroe, whom [ had met in Bos- 
ton at the Wild Goose, waved their arms to us, and 
called out that it was doubtless true. 

“Which way?” cried Foxcroft, standing up in his 
stirrups. 

But the militia and Minute-Men ran out without 
was slowly 
forming on the green, while the old Louisburg drum 
rolled, vibrating sonorously, and the fife’s shrill treble 
pierced the air. 

There was a uniformed officer in front of the ragged 
line, shouting orders, gesticulating, pushing men into 
place; some sidled nearer to their comrades as though 
tor shelter; many craned their necks like alarmed 
turkeys; a few huddled into groups; charging and 
priming their pieces—some threescore yokels in all, 
though others were running from the houses and join- 
ing the single rank, adding to the disorder and con- 
fusion. And all the while the old Louisburg drum 
thundered the assembly. 


“Cardigan, which way are they coming?” cried 
Foxcroft, still standing up in his stirrups. “ They 


say there are redcoats behind us and more in front 
of us!” 

“Do those ragged rascals mean to face a British 
army?” exclaimed Mount, reining in his horse, which 
had begun to rear at the noise of the drum. 

“Turn your horses, Jack!” I said, holding War- 
lock by the head: “turn back towards Concord!” 

“ There’s redcoats on the Concord Road!” cried a 
woman, running out of a house close by. I saw her 
hurry across to the village green, carrying a sack of 
home-moulded bullets. 

Jonathan Harrington caught her arm, took the bul- 
let-pouch, kissed her; then she hastened back to the 
little house and stood at the window, peering out with 
white face pressed to the dark glass. 

I flung myself astride Warlock, wheeled the restless 
horse, and ranged up alongside Mount. 

“Can we not take the Bedford Road?” I asked, anx- 
iously. 

“They say the British are betwixt us and the west,” 
replied Mount. His eyes had begun to burn with a 
steady, fierce light; he sat astride the off horse, cock- 
ing and uncocking his rifle. 

“Then we should make for the Boston Road!” I 
said, impatiently; “ we can’t stay here—” 

“Look yonder!” broke in Foxcroft, excitedly. 

Out into the Boston Road, in the gray haze of dawn, 
trotted a British officer, superbly mounted. The pale 
light glimmered on his silver gorget; the gold on his 
sleeves and hat sparkled. 

Straight on his heels marched the British infantry, 
moving walls of scarlet topped with shining steel, rank 
after rank, in magnificent alignment, pouring steadily 
into the square, with never a drum-beat to time the 
perfect precision of their black-gaitered legs. 

“Halt!” cried a far voice; the red ranks stood as 
one man. An officer galloped alongside of the motion- 
less lines, and, leaning forward in his saddle, shouted 
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to the disordered group of farmers, 
drum!” 

“Fall in! Fall in!” roared the captain of the 
militia; the old Louisburg drum thundered louder 
yet. 

“Prime! Load!” cried the British officers, and the 
steady call was repeated from company to company, 
and yet to companies unseen, far down the Boston 
Road. ; 

Twoscore of spectators had now so hemmed in our 
post-chaise that we could not move without crushing 
them, yet [ struggled ceaselessly to back the vehicle 
into the stable-vard, and Foxcroft begged the crowd to 
move and let the chaise pass. 

We had scarcely succeeded in reaching the corner 
of the yard, and the body of the chaise was now safe 
from bullets, when a British major galloped into the 
green, motioning violently to the militia with his 
drawn sword. 

“ Disperse! Disperse!” he called out, angrily. 

“Stand your ground!” roared the militia captain. 
* Don’t fire unless fired upon! But if they mean to 
have a war, let it begin here!” 

“ Disperse!” shouted the British major. “ Lay 
down your arms! Why don’t you lay down your 
arms and disperse—” 


“Stop that 


A shot cut him short; his horse gave a great bound, 


backed, lashed out with both hind feet, then reared 
in agony. 

“My God! 
croft. 

“°Tis his own men, then,” 
marked the smoke.” 

“ Disperse!” bellowed the maddened officer, dragging 
his horse to a standstill—* disperse, ye rebels!” 

Behind a stone wall a farmer rose and presented his 
firelock, but the piece flashed in the pan. A shot rang 
out, but I could not see who fired. 

Far down the Boston Road the solid front of a 
second British column appeared. 

Already some of the Minute-Men were quitting the 
single disordered rank on the green, which still wa- 
vered, facing the regulars; but their captain continued 
in front of his men, and the drummer still drummed 
his hoarse challenge. 

Then a British officer fired his pistol from the sad- 
dle, and before any one could move or lift a finger, a 
bright sheet of flame girdled the British front, and the 
deafening roar of musketry shook the earth. 

Through the low rushing billows of smoke that 
gushed out over the ground like foam, I saw the Brit- 
ish major rise in his stirrups, and reversing his sword, 
drive it downward as signal to cease firing. Other 
officers rode up through the smoke, shouting orders 
which were lost in the dropping shots from the militia, 
now retreating on a run past us up the Bedford 
Road. 

“ Look at Harrington,’”’ cried Mount; “ he’s down un- 
der that smoke!” 

Kkut Harrington rose, and reeled away towards his 
own house. I saw his wife at the door; the wounded 
man also saw her, and feebly stretched out his hands 
as though calling for aid; then he pitched forward on 
his face and Jay still, one hand clutching his own door- 
step. 

“Halt!” shouted the British major, plunging about 
on his wounded horse through the smoke. “ Stop 
that firing! D’ye hear what I say? Stop it! Stop 
it!” And again and again he reversed his sword in 
frantic signals which no one heeded. 

An officer cantered up, calling out: “ Major Pit- 
cairn! Major Pitcairn! Are you hit, sir?” 

A volley from the British Tenth Foot drowned his 
voice, and the red-coated soldiers came _ bursting 
through the smoke on a double-quick, shouting and 
hoisting their mitre-caps on the points of their bayo- 
nets. Behind them the grenadiers rushed forward, 
checring. 

A soldier of the light-infantry in front of the Meet- 


they’ve shot his horse!” cried Fox- 


broke in Mount; “I 
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ing-house flung up his musket and fired at an old 
man who was hobbling across the street; shots came 
quicker and quicker; I saw my acquaintance Monroe 
attempt to traverse the road towards the tavern; he 
was rolling in the mud ere he had taken two steps. 
A grenadier ran after a lank farmer and caught him 
by the collar; the farmer tripped up the redcoat and 
started to run, but they brought him to his knees in 
the road, and then shot him to death under their very 
feet. 

I galloped to the chaise and jerked the horses back, 
then wheeled them westward towards Bedford, where 
the remnants of the militia were sullenly falling back, 
firing across at the British, now marching on past the 
Meeting-house up the Concord Road. 

“No! No!” eried Foxcroft, “we cannot risk it! 
Stay where you are!” 

“We cannot risk being butchered here!” I replied. 
Silver Heels was standing straight up in the chaise, 
one hand holding to the leather curtain. Her face 
had grown very white. 

“They’ve killed a poor young man behind that 
barn!” she whispered, as I leaned from my saddle and 
motioned her to crouch low. “They shot him twice, 
and struck him with their muskets!” 

I glanced hastily towards the barn and saw a dark 
heap lying in the grass behind it. Three red - coated 
soldiers stood near, loading their muskets and laugh- 
ing. 

From the Bedford Road our militia fired slowly 
across at the fast-vanishing troops on the Concord 
Road; the British flanking party returned the fire, but 
the main column paid no heed to the shots, and pressed 
on in silence, without music, without banners, with- 
out a drum-tap to mark their rapid march. No 
British soldiers came our way; they appeared to dis- 
dain the groups of militia retreating along the Bed- 
ford Road; their rear-guard fired a few scattering 
shots into Buckman’s Tavern at long range, then ran 
on to keep in touch with the main body. 

A restless silent crowd had gathered at Buckman’s 
Tavern, where two dead Minute-Men lay on the porch, 
stiffening in their blood. 

The sun had not yet risen, but all the east was turn- 
ing vellow; great clouds of red-winged blackbirds rose 
and settled in the swampy meadows, and filled the air 
with their dry chirking; robins sang ecstatically. 

Back along the muddy Bedford Road trudged the 
remnants of the scattered Lexington company of mi- 
litia; the little barelegged drummer posted himself 
in front of the Meeting-house once more and drummed 
the assembly. Men seemed to spring from the soil; 
every bramble-patch was swarming now; they came 
hurrying across the distant fields singly, in twos and 
threes, in scores. 

Far away in the vague dawn bells rang out in distant 
villages, and [ heard the faint sound of guns and the 
throbbing of drums. I passed the Lexington com- 
pany reforming on the trodden village green. Their 
captain, Parker, called out to me: “ Forest - runner! 
We need your rifle! Will you fight with us?” 

“T cannot,” I said, and ran towards the post-chaise, 
rifle on shoulder. 

The women and children of Lexington were gath- 
ered around it. I saw at a glance that Silver Heels 
had given her seat to a frightened old woman, and 
that other women were thrusting their children into 
the vehicle, imploring Mount and Foxcroft to save 
them from the British. 

“Michael,” said Silver Heels, looking up with cool 
gray eyes, “the British are firing at women in the 
farm-houses on the Concord Road above here. We 
must get the children away.” 

“ And you?” I asked, sharply. She lifted a bare- 
footed urchin into the chaise without answering. 

A yoke of dusty, anxious oxen, drawing a hay-cart, 
came clattering up, the poor beasts running heavily, 
while their driver followed on a trot beside them, 
using his cruel goad without mercy. 


“Haw! Haw! Gee! Gee! Haw!” he _ bellowed, 
guiding his bumping wagon into the Bedford Road. 

“The children here!” called out Silver Heels, in her 
clear voice, and caught up another wailing infant, to 
soothe it and lift it into the broad ox-wagon. 

In a moment the wagon was full of old women and 
frantic children; a young girl, carrying a baby, ran 
alongside, begging piteously for a place, but already 
other vehicles were rattling up behind gaunt, rusty 
horses, and places were found for the frightened little 
ones in the confusion. 

Some boys drove a flock of sheep into the Bedford 
Road; a herd of young cattle broke and ran, scattering 
the sheep; Mount and I sprang in front of Silver 
Heels, driving the cattle aside with clubbed rifles. 
Then there came a heavy pounding of horses’ hoofs in 
the mud, a rush, a cry, and a hatless, coatless rider 
drew up in a cloud of scattering gravel. 

“More troops coming from Boston!” he shouted in 
his saddle. “Lord Percy is at Roxbury with three 
regiments, marines, and cannon! Paul Revere was 
taken at one o’clock this morning!” And away he 
galloped, head bent low, reeking spurs clinging to his 
horse’s gaunt flanks. 

Silver Heels, standing beside me in the hanging 
morning mist, laid her hand on my arm. 

“Tf the British are at Roxbury,” she said, “ we are 
quite cut off, are we not?” 

I did not answer. Mount turned a grave, intelli- 
gent eye on me; Foxcroft came up, wiping the mud and 
sweat from his eyes. 

’ At that moment the drum and fife sounded from the 
green; the Lexington company, arms trailing, came 
marching into the Bedford Road, Indian file, Captain 
Parker leading. 

Beside him, joyous, alert, transfigured, trotted the 
Weasel. “We’ve got them now!” he called out to 
Mount. “ We'll catch the redskins with our hands at 
Charlestown Neck!” 

The little barelegged drummer nodded seriously; the 
old Louisburg drum rumbled out the route-march. 

Into Buckman’s Tavern filed the Lexington men 
and fell to slamming and bolting wooden shutters, 
piercing the doors and walls for rifle-fire, piling tables 
and chairs and bedding along the veranda for a rough 
breastwork. 

“You must come with the convoy,” I said, taking 
Silver Heels by the hand. 

Her grave gray eyes met mine in perfect compos- 
ure. 

“We must stay,” she said. 

“They are bringing cannon—can you not under- 
stand?” I repeated, harshly. 

“T will not go,” she said, resolutely. “ Every rifle 
is required here. I cannot take you from these men 
in their dire need. Dear heart, can you not under- 
stand me?” 

“ Am I to sacrifice you?” I asked, angrily. “No!” 
I cried. “ We have suffered enough—-” 

Tears sprang to her eyes; she laid her hand on my 
rifle. 

“ Other women have sent their dearest ones. Am I 
less brave than that woman whose husband died yon- 
der on his own door-sill? Am I a useless, passion- 
less clod, that my blood stirs at naught but plea- 
sure? Look at those dead men on the tavern steps! 
Look at our people’s blood on the grass yonder! 
Would you. wed with a pink and white thing whose 
veins run water? I saw them kill that poor boy be- 
hind his own barn!—these redcoat ruffians who come 
across an ocean to slay us in our own land. Do you 
forget I am a soldier’s child?” 

A loud voice bellowed from the tavern: “ Women 
here for the bullet-moulds! Get your women to the 
tavern!” 

She caught my hand. “ You see, a maid may not 
stand idle in Lexington!” she said, with a breathless 
smile. 

To be Continued. 








Ng 
ILL up the pipe! 


‘‘ Ah, sweet content ! 


Of dire responsibility and dread 


And, care free, frolic on delight’s highroad. 


Fill up the pipe! 


The hurrying years depart in goodly show; 
What matter? When the western sun is low 

It gives its richest color, and the winds 
Through Autumn’s golden branches softly blow. 


Hot youth is good, but on Time’s rapid wing 
Maturer years full compensation bring— 

A mind well rounded out and rich with all 
The harmonies that prompt the heart to sing. 


THE WEED. 


And touch the flaming match! 
The swallows twitter ‘neath the dripping thatch, 
But bravely leaps the blaze within, and while 

This joy is ours let’s troll a lilting catch! 


Here is thy mild abode;’ 
In clouds of smoke we slip each weary load 


This joy remains the same; 

The weed’s a mistress that can ne’er grow tame; 
She never palls, nor solace e’er denies 

To prince or pauper, to the fleet or lame. 


By 


Kirke La Shelle 


Fill up the pipe! 

Of youth’s ambitions, bauble-like and vain; 
So mellow are the memories that I 

Without a bitter thought review and train. 


Fill up the pipe! 

Turkish, Perique, Virginia sweetly blend 
With Latakia and Havana too, 

And each to each new excellence doth lend. 


A few good friends, a seat beside the fire, 

A well-filled pouch at hand and pipe of brier, 
And in the heart a love of all mankind, 

And age is not catastrophe so dire. 


= 


And let me dream aga’n 


For nearly all is vain to which we cling; 

Wealth, power, fame, success—whate’er the ring, 
’Tis base in metal; even Love, so fair, 

Is far more vain than any other thing. 


Here vanity must end; 


The weed, turned ashes, quickly is forgot; 
But joyously it yields its fragrant lot; 

Also man lives and dies and turns to dust, 
But all in rollicking good cheer. ‘Why not? 


This, then, our cue—to sweetly emulate 
Tobacco and its democratic state; 

To give of comfort wheresoe’er we may 
And love all men and leave the rest to fate. 


And some far day, if I should chance to be 
Marooned on barren rock in sad salt sea 

Where this thrice-blessed weed may never grow, 
Fill up the pipe! 


And smoke that pipe for me. 

































Knights Templars at Louisville 


EVEN hundred years ago the Knight Templar 
was a Crusader; to-day he is a Pilgrim. Then 
he fought his way through to Jerusalem to 
worship at the Holy Sepulchre. Now he goes 
to Louisville in a palace sleeper to have four 
days of little business and much pleasure, af- 

ter anticipating them for three years. 

Louisville made three futile efforts to secure a Tri- 
ennial Conclave of the Grand Encampment of the 
Knights Templars of the United States before it was 
successful. Now that it has captured the event—the 
governing body of the country having voted at Pitts- 
burg in October, 1898, to hold the first meeting of the 
twentieth century at Louisville the last week in Au- 
gust, 1901—the city purposes to fulfil every promise 
made when the fight for the next gathering was on. 
The Knights were told at the Smoky City that if they 
would come to the metropolis of Kentucky, the hos- 
pitality for which the Blue Grass State is noted would 
be dispensed in a way it was never dispensed before. 

Nearly $120,000 was raised to provide the pro- 
gramme of amusement for the visitors. The Templars 
of Louisville and Kentucky gave $35,000, the City 
Council appropriated a similar amount, and the re- 
mainder was made up by liberal subscriptions from 
commercial and industrial Louisville. For thirty- 
four months the Knights of the city worked on the 
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of severe Ionic architecture. 
between Fifth and Sixth. 
plants, and_ the 


sides decorated with 
leaves worked into 


It consists of twenty-four columns, 
thirty-five feet in height, twelve on each side of Jefferson Street. 
The top of each base, which is five 
feet square and nine and a half feet high, is adorned with potted 








Templar crosses. 
Each column is a 
mass of natural 
growth, vines and 
ferns, around which 
is twined garland 
roping. Large urns 
have been placed on 
the tops of the col- 
umns, and in these 
are Boston palms. 
Three ropes of gar- 


lands connect the 
piers. 

The Grand Arch, 
at Fourth and 


Broadway, is eighty- 
two feet high. It 
is a quadruple 
structure, built at a 
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Major John H. Leathers, 
Grand Marshal 


crown in gold and cross in red, the re- 
mainder of the arch being pure white. 
3v_ an electrical contrivance the cross 
and crown are made to constantly revolve. 
The Passion cross, set diagonally through 
the crown, is twenty-two feet in length, 
and will be illuminated by 900 lights. 

Thirty - three other arches have been 
erected, but none is so elaborate as the 
one described. Millions of flags and ban- 
ners and thousands of yards of bunting 
are floating from business blocks and 
residences, making of Louisville a verita- 
ble sea of color by day and a fairyland 
by night. 

Woman’s part in this convention makes 
it more nearly approach a Ladies’ Tri- 
ennial than any other of the last cen- 
tury. Special provision made for the fair 
visitors included a reviewing - stand on 








Rt. Eminent Sir Henry B. 


cost of $8000 by a Chicago 
sculptor and Architect 
Meyer, who designed it. 
Five thousand incandescent 
lamps are required to light 
this wonderful piece of dec- 
oration. Four massive piers 
rise from the corners of the 
street intersection and arch 
gracefully over the thorough- 
fare, the structure present- 








Central Park, Louisville, where the Parade will disband 

















Most Eminent Sir Reuben H. Lloyd, 
Of San Francisco 


preliminary arrangements, and so effectively that a 
week before the Conclave every detail was complete. 

Among the chief features of the Triennial are the 
illumination and decoration, fifty thousand dollars be- 
ing appropriated for these attractions. Two distinct- 





ive pieces are the Court of Honor and the Grand Arch. 
The former is located in front of Jefferson County’s 
historic Temple of Justice, a handsome old building 


ing the same appearance 
from each of the four ap- 
proaches. Figures of Tem- 


plar Crusaders, mounted on 
charging war- steeds, are 
placed at the tops of the 
piers, while eight heroic figures of ancient Knights 
stand guard over the approaches of the structure. 
The surface of the dome is decorated with huge Tem- 
plar crosses. The whole is surmounted by a massive 


the route of the parade for the wives 
and daughters of the Templars. 
Stoddard It is estimated that me less than 
$1,500,000 will be left in Louisville dur- 
ing Conclave week. The individual com- 
mandery entertainments are the most lavish on record. 
One Pittsburg organization expended $20,000 at its 
headquarters. A California body brought two cars of 
wines and fruits. Three Chicago commanderies voted 
thousands of dollars with which to do the honors prop- 
erly, while the commanderies of Washington, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Detroit, Philadelphia, and a number of 
other cities are keeping “ open house” the entire week. 

The present Grand Master of the Grand Encamp- 
ment is Most Eminent Sir Reuben Hedley Lloyd, of 
San Francisco. He will be succeeded by Right Emi- 
nent Sir Henry Bates Stoddard, of Bryan, Texas. 
This office is the highest rung in the ladder of Templar 
fame in America, and has only been reached by eigh- 
teen Templars during the past sixty-five years. It 
is a most difficult office to attain. 

The contest for the next meeting-place will probably 
be among San Francisco, Minneapolis, and Milwau- 
kee. Louisville defeated the metropolis of Wisconsin 
by only seventeen votes for the present Triennial. 

R. Ek. HUGHES. 

















Grand Stand at ‘Churchill Downs,” where 


the Competitive Drills took place 
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Cardinal Gibbons as he is at Home 
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Cardinal Gibbons 


From his latest Portrait 


E is a plain man—is Cardinal James Gib- 

bons. The first impression one gains after 

meeting him is of the modesty, even retire- 

ment, of his manner. Yet something re- 

veals his rank, and commands the respect 

due him not only as a prelate, but as the 
type of man whom it is good to know. While he is 
approachable to people in various walks of life, and 
his personality invites the confidence of the lowest as 
well as the highest, one instinctively recognizes that 
he is positive in character and of firm convictions. 
Yet he has the gentleness of a woman. Such is the 
estimate formed by those who merely judge him as an 
American like themselves, regardless of his rank in the 
Church. 

Although born in Louisiana, he was educated at 
one of the older Catholic colleges in Maryland, and 
over half of his life has been spent as a resident of 
that peculiarly Catholic centre, Baltimore. Since his 
eleyation to his present office, efforts have been made 
to induce him to reside in New York or Washington, 
but he prefers what might be called his native city 
and its surroundings, although he is fond of travel, 
and has visited all of the larger cities of the United 
States, as well as most of the important European cen- 
tres of population. Here almost daily he comes and 
goes amid the other citizens—a tall, spare old man, 
whose figure age has but slightly bent in spite of iis 
sixty-seven years. There is nothing particularly im- 
posing or impressive in his appearance, except that 
one may be struck with the kindly dignity of his face. 
The democracy of his life, as it might be termed, sur- 
prises one who knows him only by reputation. Not 





By Day Allen Willey 





even a carriage forms a part of his establishment, and 
his household is governed by frugality and economy. 
In a position to live with all the state and ostenta- 
tion of European prelates, it is foreign to the man’s 
character. For years he has followed the same routine 
at home, rising by six o’clock, and giving ample time 
for his early devotions, observed either at his private 
altar or in the Cathedral. Following the plain break- 
fast, he generally gives two or three hours to his cor- 
respondence, one of the priests of the household acting 
as his secretary. He endeavors to take time for an 
hour of business visits later, as by virtue of his office 
he controls most of the Church property in the diocese, 
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have never met him personally, salute him on the 
street by lifting their hats, and this salute is always 
returned, frequently with a smile. His receptions are 
always attended by many Protestants as well as Cath- 
olics, and he has a circle of friends with whom for 
the time he maintains an equality when conversing 
about the topics of the day. 

And he is a most interesting talker. His voice, which 
is unusually clear, has not thus far been affected by 
age, and his command of language is wide, even for a 
person of high culture. The variety of subjects he can 
discuss is really remarkable, ranging from religion to 
politics, and including the topics of the day. He is con- 
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Cardinal Gibbons’s Residence 


which requires much personal attention. Lunching at 
mid-day, the next two or three hours are given to 
receiving visitors and to his study. He possibly enjoys 
the closing hours of the day more than any other of 
the twenty-four, for this is the time for his usual walk. 
Since he was a young man, the Cardinal has been as 
fond of walking as Mr. Gladstone was of hewing with 
the axe. Even at his present age three or four miles 
are easily covered, his Eminence returning to the 
evening dinner with usually a good appetite gained 
by the exercise. Although the city contains a number 
of beautiful parks, the Cardinal is fond of going from 
street to street, generally accompanied by one of the 
young priests. Of a naturally observing disposition, 

he notes the changes 

which have been made 

in the city in the way 

















of building, ete., and 
during many of these 
walks has located the 
site of an additional 
ehurch of his denomi- 
nation. He_ seldom 
rides, unless called to 
officiate at special 
functions where such 
dignity is required. 
The evening is given 
up to conversation 
with his household, 
and to literary work 
when he can_ spare 
time, the hour of ten 
being his time for re- 
tiring. 

Wearing his official 
robes in the house, 
and upon _ occasions 
when ceremony is re- 
quired, in his street 
dress the Cardinal re- 
sembles the old - time 
American Quaker in 
his sober suit of black 
and his tall hat, very 
broad and flat in the 
brim. So well known 
is he among those who 
see him almost daily 
in’ Baltimore _ that 








The Cathedral 





many not of the Cath- 
olic faith, and who 


versant with the conditions of labor and capital, the 
most modern discoveries in science and mechanical in- 
ventions, and is thoroughly informed on polities, al- 
though, if he has a fondness for any special train of 
thought, it is literature. It is unnecessary to refer to 
such works as The Faith of our Fathers, The Ambassa- 
dor of Christ, and Our Christian Heritage, which have 
been published in several languages. The first of these 
books has had a larger circulation than any other rela- 
tive to Catholicism. His magazine articles have also 
taken a wide range of thought. Had he not been edu- 
cated for the Church, there is no doubt but that Cardi- 
nal Gibbons would have devoted his life to the world of 
letters, and would have attained an enviable position. 
Still, as a boy, he was not considered unusually intelli- 
gent, although he had the advantage of several years in 
a classical school in New Orleans, being sent there when 
a lad of ten. 

The variety of his day’s routine keeps the work from 
tiring him as much as it might were it more monoto- 
nous. Really, much of it is a recreation to him. <Ac- 
companied in his waiks by seme lay friend or one of 
the priests of the household; he covers the ground with 
a long firm stride which betrays his remarkable agil- 
ity. He has the faculty of drawing out men, and fre- 
quently during the stroll takes the part of a listener, 
only interrupting to put 2 question on some special 
point. He has the perception of an attorney in “ get- 
ting at the bottom ” of knotty questions referred to him 
to solve—and these are many. Not a week elapses but 
he is called upon to allow marriages where 'the man or 
woman has been divorced. Every kind of influence is 
brought to bear to obtain his sanction, for many of the 
persons are of high social standing, but the Cardinal 
lives up to his convictions, which, as well known, are 
very pronounced, and his decision is unvaryingly dis- 
senting. 

His interest in the questions of the day is really in- 
tense, and he gives the closest attention to those which 
may concern not only the Church, but the different 
classes of people at large. He has followed the con- 
flict of labor and capital as it has developed, realizing 
its vital importance, and has questioned the ordinary 
laborer, the heads of the unions, and many of the 
largest employers in his study of the problem. He has 
tried to get in touch with both sides, and it can be said 
that he has the confidence of each. 

His solution of the difficulty is arbitration, and with- 
in a few vears he has settled personally, or through 
representatives, several difficulties of this kind. 

The Cardinal takes an active interest in all agita- 
tion of a benevolent character, and mingles freely with 








representatives of other creeds at such 
times. A few years ago, at a meeting to 
discuss plans for relieving the poor of Bal- 
timore, among those on the platform were 
a Methodist clergyman, a Presbyterian 
minister, and a Jewish rabbi, besides Car- 
dinal Gibbons and the Governor of the 
State. One of the features of the evening 
was a plan which his Eminence suggest- 
ed, and which was adopted. 

Plainness and simplicity are also distin- 
guishing features of the Cardinal’s house, 
the rear being connected with the Cathe- 
dral by a covered way. On its walls are 
a few portraits of noted prelates, but oth- 
erwise they are bare of decorations. The 
hard-wood floors here and there have a 
rug, while all the furniture, severely plain, 
is “nearly destitute of upholstering, even 
the Cardinal’s bed-room, which is located 
in the second story, and can be easily seen 
in the accompanying illustration. It has 
a bay-window in front. The house is con- 
structed of stone and brick, and was built 
about forty years ago. Here the papal 
messenger who announced to Archbishop 


Gibbons his elevation to the rank of Car-- 


dinal was received. It has also been the 
scene of many a brilliant reception, when 
men and women alike were allowed to kiss 
the ring on the Cardinal’s finger. (He has 
but two rings; one of these is an amethyst 
which he values highly, and the other a 
sapphire presented him by Pope Leo when 
he first visited the pontiff. It is one of 
the finest stones of the kind ever found, 
and is set in a plain gold ring inseribed 
with the arms of the Pope. } 

The Cathedral is one of the most pic- 
turesque edifices in the country. Built 
in the heart of the city, on one of the hills 
for which Baltimore is famous, its corner- 
stone was laid in 1801. It is constructed 
of granite, and is of the Grecian-lonic 
period of architecture. It is 190 by 127 
feet, and 127 feet in height. The great 
dome which arises from the centre is 231 
feet in circumference. The Cathedral, 
which cost $275,000, is practically in its 
original shape, although it has twice been 
repaired. Here the Cardinal usually 
preaches at least once a month, on the 
first Sunday, and the congregation con- 
tains many of other sects, who admire the 
man for his broad views on religious as 
well as other subjects. His intense pa- 
triotism is a characteristic,and this feeling 
is shown frequently in both his verbal ut- 
terings and writings. It is possibly best 
expressed in an address he made when ap- 
pointed pastor by the Pope of his titular 
church, Santa Maria in Italy. This ad- 
dress was delivered in the church referred 
to shortly after his elevation as Cardi- 
nal in 1887, and contains the following 
sentences: “ For myself, as a citizen of the 
United States, I say, with a deep sense 
ot pride and gratitude, that I belong to a 
country where the civil government holds 
over all the wgis of its protection. Our 
country has liberty without license and 
authority without despotism. She is at 
peace with all the world, and her strength 
lies in the loyalty of her citizens and the 
affection of her people for her free insti- 
tutions.” 


Trees for the Prairies 


VERY time that a severe drought 
FE threatens the corn or wheat crop 
in the West renewed attention 
seems to be called to the oft-considered 
and much-discussed question of provid- 
ing the great central plains with trees 
to counteract in a measure the effects of 
the hot, dry winds. The small farmers 
of Kansas and Nebraska have to a certain 
extent redeemed their farms from the un- 
certainty of scorching heat and drought 
by the construction of innumerable wind- 
mills to pump up water from the under- 
ground reservoirs for irrigation purposes. 
In wide sections of the West these home- 
made windmills dot the iandscape so 
thickly that one unconsciously imagines 
he is in some Pennsylvania oil region, 
where the derricks and wells characteris- 
tically mark the whole country-side. 

But excellent as these windmills for irri- 
gation purposes may prove, they are more 
or less local in their effect, and they are 
of little general value in staying the dis- 
astrous effects of the prevailing hot winds 
when they blew in midsummer across the 
extensive acres of growing corn and wheat. 
Scientists decided years ago that the great 
hope of the farmers of this section was 
in ciothing the prairies with trees. The 
United States Forestry Bureau has been 
making extensive studies and investiga- 
tions in the matter for a decade past, 
and the State Acricultural Stations have 
made independent experiments with trees 
lo obtain reliab'e data. In Nebraska and 
Kansas in particular the State Agricult- 
ural experts of forestry have planted trees 
iu considerable numbers to ascertain the 
relative effect on agriculture and the spe- 
cies of trees which produce the best re- 
sults. 

It may be decades before the plains and 
prairies are properly clothed with trees 
in sufficient numbers to make any appre- 
ciable effect on the climate, but that this 
improvement will eventually be made is 
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pretty certain. Vast acreages of the West 
are unfit for farming, and “if forests were 
planted on this land the climatic effect 
on the rest of the region would be of 
great benefit. In Nebraska alone there 
are nearly ten million acres of government 
land that are totally unfit for good farm- 
ing, and only indifferent for grazing; but 
most of it could be made to yield good 
timber trees, which would not only produce 
a fair profit in time to the planter, but 
tend to reduce the disastrous effects of 
the hot, dry winds of summer. 

The Forestry Division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has planted at vari- 
ous times and places in the West a number 
of species of trees considered the most 
likely to thrive on the great plains. The 
soil, climate, and absence of moisture in 
the summer season are effective weapons 
for destroying the young growths of ordi- 
nary trees, and so far the Scotch, Aus- 
trian, yellow, and banksian pines have 
proved the least susceptible to injury 
from the uncongenial surroundings. From 
the experiments so far made it is confi- 
dently believed that hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of sand-hills and prairie- 
land can be successfully covered with these 
trees. 

At the present writing the Forestry Di- 
vision has a number of experts in the dry 
regions of the West making careful stud- 
ies and observations of the question. 
Their attention will be directed particu- 
larly toward the reforesting of the gov- 
ernment land in the great prairies and 
plains. If the millions of acres. still 
owned by the national government could 
be reforested, the land thus held of lit- 
tle value to-day would in time prove of 
vast interest to one of the greatest agri- 
cultural districts of the world. It is not 
that this land is needed for farming, so 
much as it is for growing timber. There 
is good farming-land sufficient for all 
reeds of the country for the next hundred 
years in the West, and its improvement 
and development by scientific methods of 
agriculture will be of more value to the 
owners and the country at large than 
opening up new tracts through artificial 
methods of irrigation; but our forests 
show no excess of production over demand, 
and their rate of increase is far smaller 
than the increase in the population and 
general demand. Here, then, is a _ profit- 
able opening for State, national, and in- 
dividual effort, and, with the reforesting, 
agriculture for the rest of the West will 
be made less risky and uncertain. The 
hot, dry winds will be tempered. the 
moisture of the soil conserved and held 
for the crops when most needed, and the 
rains themselves induced to fall more 
abundantly in summer. 

The great treeless regions of the West 
must eventually yield to systematic plant- 
ing of the right’ kind of trees, and then 
under a system of forest protection and 
cultivation millions of acres will be for- 
ever devoted to the profitable propagation 
of timber that will be so much needed in 
the future. The American forestry sys- 
tem is in the formative stage yet; but it 
is broad and comprehensive enough to 
include the question of reforesting the 
Western prairies, so the national calamity 
of crop destruction in the corn and wheat 
belt will be almost entirely eliminated. 
The most successful farming is that in 
which the uncertainty of production is re- 
duced almost to the point of extinction, 
and this can be accomplished in the West 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MkS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Sykup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
yo colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
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A GOOD MILK 
for infant feeding is a mixed cow’s milk, from herds 
of native breeds. BoRDEN’s EAGLE BRAND Con- 
DENSED MILK herds are properly housed, scientifically 
fed, and are constantly under trained inspection. Avoid 
unknown brands. —[Adv.] 





TELEPHONE Service at your house will save many 
small annoyances. Rates in Manhattan from $60 a 
i Pal Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 111 W.38th St. 
— av. 





For an appetizer Cook’s IMPERIAL Extra Dry 
CHAMPAGNE leads all. ow 40 years it has taken the 
lead for its purity.—[ Adv.] 





Stops Diarrhea and Stomach Cramps. Dr. Ste- 
GERT’S Genuine, Imported Angostura Bitters.—[ 4d7.} 





STEADY nerves and a strong stomach is the legacy of 
ABBOTT’S, the Original Angostura Bitters.—[ Adv. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
THE *SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, 973, See"om 
Sth Ave., cor. 22d St. i. 





only when the hot, dry winds have ceased 
to exercise their present baleful influence. 


Forestry for the prairies at present seems | 


the most hopeful solution to the problem. 
GEORGE E. WALSH. 
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New York at Lunch 


rant business in New York is a re- 


I is a noticeable fact that the restau- | 


markably safe one. Failures are of 


The 


long - established 


rare occurrence. 
places suffer but little apparently from 
competition, the new ones seem to flour- 


ish, and as the prices are by no means 
low, as a rule, it is reasonable to infer 
that the business is profitable. And all 
this is in the face of numerous organiza- 
tions which are in reality “ lunch clubs.” 

Some of these lunch clubs have a mem- 
bership running above the thousand mark, 
and include two or three large apartments, 
as well as separate rooms for feminine 
relatives and friends of the members. 
Among the best known “ lunch clubs ” are 


the Lawyers’ Club, the Downtown Asso- 
ciation, the Arkwright Club, the Hard- 
ware Club, and the Fulton Club. The 


principal business of the Press Club is also 
done between the hours of twelve and 
three. The Uptown Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation is another important lunch club 
with a large membership. 

The lunch club started by and for work- 
ing-women also has a constantly increas- 
ing patronage. Here economy rules, and 
an excellent table -d’héte lunch is served 
for twenty-five cents. The kitchen is com- 
paratively insignificant, and is used chiefly 
to keep the food warm while being served, 
as the cooking is all done outside. A few 
months ago a lunch club was started in 
the shopping district, but it does not cater 
to the woman who must practise economy, 
for a very simple lunch @ la carte costs 
from seventy-five cents upward. 

The matter of lunch is not, to the aver- 
age New-Yorker, a mere means of satis- 
fying the appetite, for important business 
enterprises are frequently planned and dis- 
cussed at the lunch hour. 
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has won the confidence 
q of the public. , 
> 
” . 
It is always , 
Pure, Old and Mellow }; 
, and the finest type of the ( 
best whiskey made. , 
é - 
, Sold at all First-Class Cafes and by Jobbers. 
p WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. q 
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REDUCED RATES “To. CLEVELAND 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA BRAILROAD. 


Account G, A. R. Encampment. 


On account of the Thirty - fifth Annual En- 
campment of the Grand Army of the Republic, 


pany will sell excursion tickets to Cleveland 
from stations on its line at greatly reduced rates. 
Tickets will be sold and good going September 
8 to 12, inclusive; good to return until September 
15, inclusive ; but by depositing ticket with joint 
agent at Cleveland, prior to noon of September 
15, and the payment of fifty cents, return limit 
may be extended to October 8, inclusive. 
or specific rates and further information ap- 





| to be held at Cleveland, Ohio, September 10 to | 
; 14, inclusive, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 


| 





Economy of 
Production. 


That is what manufacturers strive 


for. Profits nowadays mean re- 
ducing expenses. When you have 
gone over the plant and put in 
labor-saving machinery, utilized by 
products and stopped up all leaks, 
turn your attention to the office. 
There are labor-saving accounting 
systems, just as there are labor- 
saving machines. Remember also 
that the best bookkeeping is the 
simplest and most easily understood. 


Baker- Vawter 
Business Systems 


are the result of examination of office work 
in every line of trade, and are adaptable to 
any business, saving both time and money. 


Baker-Vawter Company’s accountants, 
guided by practical experience and com- 
mon sense, will analyze your business, 
devise and install a simple and per- 
fect system at a reasonable charge, 
which will save its cost mauy times. As 
often as required competent auditors 
will make examinations and reports. 

Please write for pamphlet, ‘General 

pense,”’ explaining our Business. 


Baker-Vawter Company, 
136 Washington Street, Chicago. 


Accountants, Auditors, 
Devisers of Business Systems, 
anufacturers. 








Representatives in all Principal Cities, J 








TOUR TO THE PACIFIC COAST. 





Another Opportunity to Visit Califor- 
nia under the Auspices of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad’s Personally-Con- 
ducted System, 


In view of the great popularity of transcon 
tinental travel under the Personally-Conducted 
System, as evinced in the recent Pennsylvania 
Railroad Tour to the Pacific Coast and Canadian 
Northwest, that company has decided to run 
another tour to the Pacific Coast, including in 
the itinerary a visit to the world-famous Grand 

Yanon of Arizona, in the early Fall. The tour 
will leave New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and other stations on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad east of Pittsburg, on Monday, 
September 23, and reach New York on the 
homeward trip Tuesday, October 22. 

As in former tours to California under the aus- 
pices of the Pennsylvania Railroad, « special 
train, composed of the highest class of Pullman 
equipment, will be utilized during the entire trip. 
Excellent meals will be served. in the dining- 
cars attached to the train during the entire jour- 
ney, except during the stops at San Francisco 
and in Chicago. An observation car will appeal 
to all who delight in scenery. Few trips afford 
so great a diversity in Nature’s beauties as the 
one outlined below. Westward bound, the tour- 
ists will pass through the wild slopes of the Col- 
orado Rockies, around the Great Salt Lake, and 
over the fastnesses of the Sierra Nevada. After 
visiting all the beautiful resorts on the sunny 
California slopes, the eastward journey will be 
through the Arizona desert to the Grand Canon 
of Arizona, Its beauties cannot be painted in 
mere words. Magnificent in coloring, awful in 
its depths, it stands among the natural wonders 
of the world. Thence across the plains to St. 
Louis, and eastward through I)linois, Indiana, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania, the tourists reach their 
destination just thirty days after leaving home. 

The various transcontinental lines having 
mide low rates on xccount of the General Trien- 
nial Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company is 
enabled to offer this superb vacation trip at the 
low rate of $185 for the round trip from New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, or 
any point on Pennsylvania Railroad cast of 
Pittsburg, one in a berth; and $165 for the 
round trip, two persons occupying the same 
berth. The rate from Pittsburg will be $5 less. 

Diagrams are now open, and as the number 
who can be accommodated will be strictly lim- 
ited, names should be registered immediately. 

For further information and descriptive 
pamphlet, apply to George W. Boyd, Assist: nt 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 








ply to to ticket agents. 
B The best stomach regulator. 


BITTER 


None better in mixed drinks. 


Philadelphia. 
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‘zg Notable Sports of the Week < 





HAT may be called a “ foreign invasion ” of 
America took place last week when repre- 
sentatives of England and Ireland arrived 
to take part in important sporting events 
booked for the near future. The arrival of 


Sir Thomas Lipton was the most noteworthy. The 
great yachtsman was awarded a royal reception, and 
was greatly pleased at the attention paid to him. Af- 


fairs in yachting cireles took a more active turn, and 
from now until the America’s cup is either lost or won 
there will be no flagging in the interest. The Oxford- 
Cambridge athletes who are to compete with an Amer- 
ican team representing Harvard and Yale arrived in 
good condition at Bosten. They were also warmly wel- 
comed. Before the games with the Americans, the 
sritishers will compete at Montreal with athletes from 
the Canadian universities. An Irish rifle team from 
the Ulster Rifle Association arrived on the Servia. This 
team is here to take part in a revival of the Creedmoor- 
Dollymount series of rifle matches, the last- of which 
took place twenty years 
ago. The Irishmen 
will shoot at Sea Girt. 
New Jersey, against a 
picked team from the 
New Jersey State Rifle 
Association. Peter 
O'Connor, the greatest 
running broad jumper 
the world ever saw, is 
here to compete with 
the best American ath- 
letes. O’Connor’s won- 
derful records this sea- 
son indicate that he is 
almost in a class by 
himself, especially as 
Kraenzlein, last sea- 
son’s record - holder, is 
hardly up to his best 
form in the long jump. 


HE football “ call 
to arms” has 
been issued. 


From Princeton, Phila- 
delphia. Cornell, Car- 
lisle, Yale, Harvard, 
Columbia, and_ other 
colleges the preliminary 





summons has gone out 
notifying the candi- 
dates to be in readi- 





ness, and in some cases 
to begin actual work. 
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The real practice in 
Findlay S. Douglas the majority of cases 
feavidto Chic? Onpeneat will start about the 
first week in Septem- 
ber, but in the mean 


time the athletes are supposed to be preparing them- 
selves by light training for the more earnest work 
which will come later. At Princeton unusual efforts 
are being made to redeem the poor showing of the 
Tigers last season. A strong combination of coaches, 
headed by * Biffy” Lea, has been secured, and while 
it is too carly yet to say anything about the quality 
of the team material, it is at least certain that Prince- 
ton will not lack all the assistance that the graduates 
and her friends can render. Pennsylvania has_ in- 
augurated a new system in coaching. There will be 
a coach for each position on the eleven, something 
which the Quakers have never had before. The pres- 
ent outlook is, that from the material which seems to 
be at hand, the Red and Blue will have a weaker team 
than for any year since 1893. At Carlisle the indica- 
tions are rather discouraging. Several of the stars 
of last season have left school, and the ability of the 
new men is unknown. The Ithacans are still without 
a head coach, although this difficulty is expected to 
be overcome before the team assembles for practice. 
The pian of conducting preliminary practice at Rich 
field Springs has been abandoned. At the other foot- 
ball centres preparations are going forward quietly, 
but none the less earnestly. 
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R. C. Ewry 


Amateur Standing Broad Jump Champion 


restoring Findlay S. Douglas to scratch, 

where he is now on even terms with Walter J. 
Travis, changes somewhat the conditions for the Atlan- 
tic City tournament. There has been considerable 
criticism of the association’s former placing of Doug- 
las at one, and this criticism has not been lessened by 
the fine showing made by Douglas during the summer’s 
play. Good judges believe that the champion and his 
most formidable opponent are now where they belong— 
on even terms. Travis returned to this country from 
abroad during the week, and at once began to make 
ready to defend his title at Atlantic City. While 


Te action of the Metropolitan Golf Association 
in 

















John Flanagan 
Who has just made a new Record for Discus-throwing 


abroad, the Amateur champion won five matches, 
lialved one, and lost three. He also took part in four- 
somes and four-ball matches, and while on land in 
Scotland and England played every day but two. At 
Hoylake he was beaten by Harold Hilton, the Amatevr 
champion of Great Britain, by 5 up and 4 to play. 
Laurence Auchterlonie, the Glen View professional, 
won the Western Open Golf Championship on the 
links of the Midlothian Country Club at Chicago Au- 
gust 20, with 79 for the first round and 81 for the 
second, a total of 160. Among Auchterlonie’s compet- 
itors was “ Willie” Smith, the former Open cham- 
pion and recent winner of the Hollywood tournament. 


©’Connor, the wonderful Irish jumper, is set 


T° first public appearance in New York of Peter 
down for Labor day, at the games of the Greate 


New York Irish Athletic Association at Celtic Park, 
Long Island City. O’Connor arrived here August 17, 
and immediately began practice. The Trishman’s 
specialty is the run- 


ning broad jump, and 
at that game he is 
without a peer. He is 
the holder of the 
world’s records of 24 
feet 11%, inches from 
a board take-off, and 
23 feet 10%, inches 
from a grass take-off. 
A. C. Kraenzlein, the 
great Pennsylvania ath- 
lete, was the holder 
up to this season of 
the world’s record, 24 
feet 414% inches, but 
even this wonderful 
performance is com- 
pletely overshadowed 
by the work of O’Con- 
nor. Since May 27 the 
latter has beaten 
Kraenzlein’s mark five 
times, with jumps of 
24 feet 9 inches; 25 





feet ¥% inch; 24 feet 
114% inches; 24 feet 
114% inches; 24 feet 
1134 inches. The last, 
made at Dublin Au- 
gust 5, was accepted 
as a record from a 
board take-off. On the 
same day, jumping 


from a grass take-off, 
he cleared 23 feet 101%, 
inches, which record 
was also accepted. 
O’Connor, in addition 
to the above, has also 
made a number of 
jumps ranging around 
24 feet, and on his first day’s practice in America, on 
a damp and soggy track, cleared 23 feet 8 inches with- 
out any apparent effort. O’Connor is also a remark- 
ably good high-jumper, a fair man at the 100-yard and 
200-yard sprints, and the hurdles. He captured thirty- 
seven firsts and nineteen seconds in competition at 
the different events last season, and is a comer. In 
appearance he is most peculiar. He is two inches over 
six feet in height, and weighs only 142 pounds. His 
extreme slenderness has caused him to be called the 
grasshopper. He will compete at the international 
championships at Buffalo in September. 














W.A. Larned 


Champion in Tennis Singles 


strong backing given the game this season by 

the manufacturers, have brought out a number 
of new champions, and almost revolutionized the sport. 
In no other branch of out-door pastime has there 
been such an onslaught upon the records. The prin- 
cipal improvement has been in what are called the 
middle-distance races, in which the riders are paced. 
This is really the first season when pacing by motor 
machines has proved a success, and in eliminating 


T revival of interest in bicycle-racing, and the 



































The Take-off 





In Mid-air 
Peter O’Connor, the Champion Running Broad Jumper 


Al. Copeland, a former World’s Broad Jump Champion 


Landing 











human endurance and strength and sub- 
stituting the powerful bicycle motor, the 
result is no more than might have been 
expected. The tracks have also been im- 
proved, and are now so perfect that well- 
trained riders have no difficulty in nego- 
tiating them at their highest speed. The 
question of who is the middle - distance 
champion is still in doubt. Elkes, during 
the early summer, was easily in the lead. 
Subsequently he was twice defeated by 
Walthour, who has been doing consistent 
riding all the season. Michael, the former 
champion, has not been in form until 
recently, but is now a dangerous man. 
The Welshman is the most perfect fol- 
lower of pace in the world, but on a num- 
ber of occasions has met men who had 
more strength and speed. Other middle- 
distance riders who have earned the right 
to be considered in the first rank are 
Stinson, Nelson, Champion, and perhaps 
one or two more. In sprints the question 
of who will be the 1901 champion in the 
professional class now seems to be pretty 
well defined. “ Major” Taylor, the last 
year’s champion, has this season had an 
unusual run of bad luck, and in addition 
has searecely ridden up to his usual form. 
The colored boy, who made such a fine 
record across the water early in the year, 
has been passed in the championship race 
since his return by Frank L. Kramer, of 


East Orange, New Jersey. The cham- 
pionships are decided by points, and 
Kramer, whose total foots up over 50 
points, now leads Taylor by 25. The lat- 


ter is closely followed by Iver Lawson, and 


the rest are hopelessly in the rear. 


I last day of the Brighton Beach 

meeting stamps him as the king 
of the pacers. In the free-for-al! pace, 
the bay Knight gelding turned the track 
in 2.0154, the fastest heat since Star 
Pointer paced at Charter Oak Park in 2.00 
in 1899. Apparently even this was not the 
limit of Anaconda’s speed. Prince Alert 
was his only competitor on this occasion, 
and after laying up the first heat, the 
Prince made a great effort to beat Ana- 
conda in the second. The first, second, 
and third quarters were paced in 30 sec- 
onds each, a two-minute clip, the two 
horses racing like a team. On the home- 
stretch Prince Alert gave it up, and Ana- 
conda was eased to a jog. Had he been 
pushed clear to the wire the time would 
have been 2 minutes. His trainer ex- 
pects to reach this mark before the sea- 
son closes. The fine performances of 
Cresceus, The Abbot, Anaconda, and other 
horses, and the splendid encouragement 
given the management by the public at 
the Brighton Beach meeting appear to 
have solved the problem of a regular trot- 
ting meeting each season in the vicinity 
of New York. The Readville meeting last 
week brought out a number of interesting 
features. Admiral Dewey, the first colt 
from the great trotting-mare Nancy Hanks 
to face the starter, made his début. He is 
a three-year-old, sired by Bingen, 2.061, 


and trotted the second heat in his Read- | 


ville race in 2.1414—an excellent perform- 
ance for a green colt. 


A. LARNED’S victory last week 
W in the national tennis champion- 

ships at Newport was decided- 
ly popwiar. This sterling player has 
worked hard for the honor, and this year 
has been successful. Just a year ago in 
the same tournament he beat George L. 
Wrenn, Jr., of Boston, in the final round. 
Chailenging Malcolm D. Whitman, the 
previous champion, he was beaten in the 
challenge match, and Whitman, having 
won for three successive years, became 
permanent owner of the challenge trophy. 
This season Whitman defaulted, and the 
full title and honors were given to 
Larned. Larned’s victory over Beals 
Wright, the young Harvard player, in the 
final round was not an easy one. Wright 
was cool and aggressive, and played with 
remarkably good judgment against the 
veteran. Larned won the first set, 6-2; 
lost the second set, 6-8; and won the third 
and concluding sets, 6-4, 6-4. The show- 
ing made by Wright surprised even his 
friends. The strongest feature of his 
playing was his generalship. This was 
brought out more particularly in the sec- 
ond set, when he fairly outplayed Larned, 


and had the veteran considerably worried. 


The weather was extremely warm, and the 
players suffered severely. The gathering 
was one of the largest that ever assem- 
hled on the Newport grounds, and -was 
notable for the great proportion of play- 
ers, an indication of the growing interest 
in the game. 


UPERB exhibitions of polo were 

given at Newport last week. On 
; Monday the Lakewood team — Col- 
lier, J. M. Waterbury, Jr.. Keene, and L. 
Waterbury — met Point Judith — Hazard, 
La Montagne, Heath, and Appleton. 
Takewood’s handicap was 31 and Point 
Judith’s 15. Despite the difference of six- 
teen goals and the fact that the field was 
in bad condition from heavy rains, the 
lakewood team won a remarkable game. 
The team-work of Lakewood was especial- 
ly fine, and created much enthusiasm 





HE performance of Anaconda on the | 
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Copctc Mining Company. 


2 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK — CARBO, SONORA, MEXICO 
CAPITAL STOCK, $5,000,000 


1,000,000 Shares, Par Value $5 a Share 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM MELCZER, .. . President | GEORGE A. TREADWELL, _ Secretary 
WALTER S. LOGAN, Vice-Pres. & Treas. | JAMES J. HARDWICK, . Superintendent 
DIRECTORS : 
WILLIAM MELCZER, JULIUS HERZOG, 
GEORGE A. TREADWELL WALTER 
JAMES J. HARDWICK 
GENERAL COUNSEL 
WALTER S. LOGAN, 27 William Street, New York 


The Copete Mining Company owns all the stock of the Melezer Mining Company, comprising the famous 
Copete group of mines at El Copete, Carbo, Sonora, Mexico. ‘The group consists of El Copete, San Miguel, 
Jalisco, Santiago, Copperosity, and Good Hope, nd the recently purchased Copetito and Last Chance, in all 
one hundred and eighty pertenencias, or about four hundred fifty acres. 


S. LOGAN 


A smelter has been erected and is now running successfully and profitably, smelting one hundred forty tons | 


of ore a day. 


The mines have an apparently inexhaustible ore supply. If the ore bodies have any limit, it will be for some | 


other generation than ours to fin 
To furnish funds to build a railroad, increase the smelting capacity, and make other improvements, sixty 
thousand shares of stock have been contributed to the Treasury and are offered for sale on ‘Treasury account, 
The following statements—referring to the Copete mines—from Professor George A. ‘Treadwell, the cele- 
brated metallurgist; Professor Robert ‘1. Hill of the United States Geological Survey; Mr. William Melczer 
and Mr. James J. Hardwick, speak for themselves. 
September 20th, 1900. 
The Copete mines are distinguished for two things: 
1. The high-grade copper ores, running from 8 per cent. up, averaging more than ro per cent. 
The large amount of gold contained in the ores, running from one-half ounce to four ounces to the ton, and averaging some- 
thingy more than_an ounce, 
n these two respects there is no uther property in the world that compares with this. GEORGE A. TREADWELL... 
October 16, 1900. 


I have seen many mines in my life, but never one which showed such rich and satisfactory deposits of ore. 


ROBERT T. HILL. 


Tuly 30, 1go1. 
By the addition of another smelter, the installation of roasting furnaces to roast our yold-copper-bearing sulphides, and the comple- 
tion of the railroad, our daily capacity should be at least 400 tons, yielding a gross product a day of $11,700 
From this will have to be deducted in round figures: 






SOO tccachnn cbpsanercecssannsedsrestasenesgnaeescusas $500 
Developing and Timbering. 200 
Smelting .........ccecesescceseeee 800 
General Expenses. ............. 35° 

PEN REE Oli sors ccedcnnndcacavecnctie cesapeces $1,850 1,850 





As net profits this would leav $9,850 

From this I would suggest to deduct 10 pes cent. for reserve and per cent. for contingent fund, which will amount to $1,231, 
leaving net available for dividends, $8,621. Assuming that we will average twenty-eight days per month running time, this will 
average for dividend purposes $241,388 per month. 

With the increase of smelting capacity the net increase available for dividends will more than correspondingly increase, from the 
fact that the total expense account will be materially diminished per ton of ore smelted, and when 1,000-ton daily capacity is attained 
and converters installed, the monthly amount for dividend purposes will exceed $750,000. This would mean nine million dollars per 
annum for dividends. It would be prudent to make the reserve 15 per cent. the first year at least 

see my way clear to begin paying dividends within ninety days from the completion of railroad and the roasting furnaces and 
the additional stack of at least twenty cents per share monthly, which I hope to see increased five-fold in less than thirty-six months 
from the date dividend No. 1 is paid WILLIAM MELCZER. 








August 5, r90r. 


I believe that Copete can pay better dividends than he claims for it. 


I think Mr. Melczer’s estimates are very conservative. 
GEORGE A. TREADWELL. 


July 9, 1901. 


zs facilities, sr 


I feel confident that with better reduction works and machinery on the mine, together with better 
» HARDWIC 


freightin 
will not be behind any other camp in the Southwest in the production of copper and gold. JAMES 


Ten thousand of the sixty thousand shares of the stock of the Copete Mining 
Company, contributed to the Treasury as above mentioned, are offered 
for sale on Treasury Account, for the purposes specified, at $15 a share. 


Checks should be drawn to the order of Walter S. Logan, 
Treasurer, and forwarded to Copete Mining Company, 27 William 
Street, New York. 


COPETE MINING COMPANY 


27 William Street, New York Carbo, Sonora, Mexico 











A NOVEL OF 
WASHINCTON 
SOCIETY «& & 


Ohe 
Supreme 
Surrender 











By A. MAURICE LOW. 


Washington Society 
It gives a vivid picture of Washington society as it ts to-day, drawn 
with the masterly touch of a trained observer. 

Politics 
It shows the inner workings of the Senate, tells how it is that a few 
men wield the power at Washington, and uncovers some of the springs 
that move national affairs. 


Persons 
In many cases the portraiture is so perfect that the originals of Mr. 
Low's characters will be readily identified. 


$1.50 








Harper & BROTHERS, Pustisuers, N. Y. 
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among the spectators. In the second pe- 
riod Lakewood made 8 successive goals in 
6 minutes, 25 seconds, which is a record. 
The final score was 2534 to 20%. Two 
days later Lakewood contested with My- 


opia. On this occasion the teams were 
even up, and Lakewood again won, by 


124%, goals to 4. Myopia was considerably 
weakened by the absence of H. P. Whitney, 
whose place was taken by George H. Nor- 
man. The riding of both teams and the 
general all-around play were fine. Lake- 
wood’s team-work, although right up to 
the standard, did not show as well! as in 
Monday’s game, because the Myopia men 
covered their opponents in better style 
than did Point Judith. These two games 
serve to give a very fair line on the re- 
sult of the chan.pionship, which to 
be decided at Brookline next month. The 
present holder of the cup is the Dedham 
team, whose handicap has been fixed at 
27. If Lakewood continues in its present 
winning form it will start a big favorite 
in the championship games. The second 
annual tournament of the Saratoga Polo 
Club opened on Wednesday of last week, 
The club has recently purchased the thir- 
ty acres comprising the polo field, and it 
is the intention to make the game a per 
manent fixture at the Spa. Thomas Hitch- 
cock, Jr., has been giving a great deal of 
time and attention to Saratoga polo, and 
is the donor of the Hitchcock cup. The 
Ballston cups and the Sanford cups are 
the other prizes of the Saratoga tourna- 
ment. The opening game was between a 
picked team consisting of August Belmont, 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., Harry Payne 
Whitney. and E. C. Potter, who played 


1s 


against Squadron A of New York. The 
| ° ‘ 
| members of the latter team were Cam- 





mann, Herbert, Cowperthwait, and Kip. 
The former team won by a score of 23 
goals to 0. 

EW pictures are printed on the op- 
N posite page of John Flanagan and 

R. C. Ewry, two well-known ath- 
letes. The former has recently created a 
new record for throwing the discus. At 
Celtic Park on August 17 he accomplished 
118 feet 914 inches, which establishes a 
new amateur world’s record. Flanagan’s 
performance was questioned at first, as 
it was alleged the discus was four ounces 
short. Subsequently the discus was offi- 
cially weighed and found correct, and the 
record will therefore stand. Flanagan’s 
performances with the 16-pound hammer 
are well known. He closed the season 
last year with world’s amateur records of 
169 feet 4 inches and 158 feet 414 inches, 
respectively, from the 7-foot and 9-foot 
circles. Ewry is a_ sterling performer, 
and holds the world’s amateur records for 
the standing high jump, without weights, 
of 5 feet 5 inches, and standing broad 
jump, without weights, of 11 feet 3 inches. 
3oth he and Flanagan are doing well in 
practice, and have excellent prospects of 
equalling or excelling their own marks 
this fall. 





“The Mormon Wife” 


ELODRAMA took a fresh start for 
M the season with ‘“ The Mormon 

Wife,” produced at the Fourteenth 
Street Theatre, Monday evening, August 
19. Nothing is wanting in this tale of 
the wrongs brought about by polygamy. It 
is interpreted by a large cast, whose work, 
if not always artistic, is not lacking in 
energy. Situations which appeal to the 
gallery abound, and villains are not lack- 
ing. 

The plot is rather tedious, and the in- 
troduction of “ specialties ” is no improve-' 
ment. The play itself has merit; certain 
of the players — Horace Lewis, Roselle 
Knott, Grace Huntington, and particularly 
W. H. Turner—earned discriminating ap- 
plause. 

The plot deals with the story of a Gen- 
tile husband, converted to the Mormon 
faith, who takes a second wife, in aceord- 
ance with the advice and wishes of the 
elders of the Church. The first wife leaves 
her husband, taking her child with her. 
A home is provided for the wife by the 
father of a young doctor who has long 
been in love with her. Her husband soon 
tires of his second wife, and begs the first 
to return. This she refuses to do—and the 
Mormon elders abduct the child. 

The wife goes to Salt Lake City in search 
of the child. Her husband finds her, tells 
her that the child is dead, and steps into 
an adjoining room and shoots himself. 
The neighbors and the second wife hurry 





in. The latter accuses her rival of the 
shooting. She also tries to prevent the 


young doctor from removing the bullet, on 
the ground that he will instead bring about 
the wounded man’s death. The Mormon 
husband recovers. The Mormon elders, see- 
ing his defection from the ranks, stab him, 
and he dies, leaving his wife to the care of 
the young doctor who has so long loved 
her. 

And if there isn’t melodrama here and 
to spare, why, then the critic is unrea- 
sonable and hard to please. 

R. 0. PB. 
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* PLAY-DAY ON THE PRAIRIE ™ 


(See Double Page) 








IME was—and 
that not so many 
years ago—whea 


the gala occasions of 
the prairies served to 
glorify deeds of reck- 
lessness and were filled 
chiefly with contests of 
daring. The glamour 
of the frontier and the 
thrill of drive and 
chase, as yet unfaded 
from the settlers’ 
minds, not only _per- 
meated the affairs of 
ordinary times, but 
tinged with a reversion 
to earlier days the peri- 
ods of recreation. 

With the advent of 
prosperity and the 
progress of culture, the 
amusements of the plains underwent an_ evolution 
corresponding to the advance in material things. While 
there remains a search for the original and novel, 
characteristic of the West, very practical and pleas- 
ing forms of relaxation have come in vogue, and the 
people of the plains manage to secure from their play- 
days not only a healthful rest, but a glowing expo- 
sition of their advancement as a community. 

The same programme is not followed each year. 
Much depends on the weather. When the skies are 
brazen, and the dreaded “ hot winds ” come out of the 
South like furnace - breaths to wither the corn and 
turn the grass of the pastures 
brown, there is little heart fon 














Corn-husk Millinery 


produce has passed through the stuffy city market. 
The Potato day, when roast potatoes are served with 
salt, pepper, and creamery butter, the «Peach day, 
and the Apple day have never attained to the popu- 
larity of Watermelon day. ‘To none of these products 
belongs the fascination possessed by the ruddy-hearted 
melon for hungry and dusty excursionist. 

“ar more typical of Western life, and giving wider 
scope for the varied tastes and accomplishments of 
the people, is another class of holiday—the carnival. 
It is the latest mode of public enjoyment on the 
prairies —a modified and modernized version of the 
Mardi-gras, an adaptation of the merrymakings of the 
Latin countries to the needs and conditions of busy, 
progressive American communities. 

The carnival is a time of good-will, pure and simple. 
Tt does not necessarily bear any relation to the pursuits 
of the community, though those are most successful 
in which recognition is made of the vicinity’s princi- 
pal product. 

People come early and stay late. Eight o’clock in 
the morning finds on the ground families who have 
driven twenty miles since daybreak. The neighboring 
villages send crowds on dusty excursion trains as an 
evidence of friendship, and in the expectation that the 
compliment will be returned when they give their 
own “ doings.” 

There are bands—lots of them; for the West revels 
in a passion for the music of horn and drum. The 
visitors walk the streets, laughing and talking. They 
see the parade, patronize the church aid society lunch- 
rooms, or on a vacant lot eat a picnic dinner. The 
first-class hotel does not feed the crowd on such days— 
it is not that kind of a crowd. Something is going 

on every minute between day- 
light and midnight. That is 





celebration. The people gen- 
erally content themselves with 
the reflection that “times will 
be better in the spring,” and 
put in another wheat crop. But 
when the rains are timely and 
abundant, then the spirits of 
the people rise, and all are 
ready to celebrate the financial 
benefits of the season. They 
little care how, only that 
there shall be amusement for 
the family, young folks and 
old, and that, if possible, there 
shall be served some useful 
purpose—which in Western un- 
derstanding means to attract 
more settlers. 

Exeeedingly interesting and 
very popular among the dwell- 
ers on the level lands is the 
prairie festival having for its 
object the display of the prin- 
cipal products of the country 
surrounding the town or small 
city in which it is held. The 
one desire of the managers is 
that every visitor shall go home 








the plan of the promoters. The 
people must not be given a 
chance to become dissatisfied— 
and it is all free. 

On raised stands are singers, 
jugglers, and  pantomimists; 
bands play here and there; a 
balloon goes up at one hour, 
and there is a ball game at an- 
other. ‘The parade is a mar- 
vel. It takes place at noon. 
and by means of liberal prizes 
school districts, lodges, socie- 
ties, individuals, and business 
houses are induced to take 
part. If a cireus is in the vi- 
cinity, its wagons and _ para- 
phernalia are impressed into 
the novel service, and the whole 
is very effective. It is aston- 
ishing what can be done with 
a thousand dollars in cash used 
for a single day of glory—and 
that is spent by more than one 
prairie town in having its an- 
nual fun. The merchants sub- 
scribe the amount in order to 
attract trade. 








with good words for the muni- 
cipality and the remembrance 
of hospitable entertainment. 
Watermelon day at Rocky 
Ford, in the heart of the watermelon-raising district 
of the upper Arkansas Valley, is probably the parent 
of this new class of holidays. On the level prairies, 
at the edge of the foot-hills of the Rockies, irrigated 
from the mountain streams, melon-raising has become 
a great industry. thousands of acres being devoted to 
it. On one day in the early autumn each farmer con- 
tributes seores of big, ripe, tuscious melons, and the 
whole Western country is invited to a feast. Men with 
huge cleavers slice open the beauties, and offer them to 
the crowds until all have eaten to satiety. Thousands 
enjoy the day to the utmost, and partake of the free 
feast with a relish that is not attained when the 

















Little Folks of the Carnival 


Corn-husk Dress 


The lads and lassies view it 
all with wonder-strained eyes, 
and from it they realize 
something of the great world 
outside the horizon of their homes on farm or ranch. 

The Corn Carnival first held at Atchison, Kansas, 
several years 2go, was, in a sense, the parent of these 
fun-makings. The town is in the midst of a great 
corn-producing section. Veritable walls of corn are 
reared in autumn on the farms and claims for two 
hundred miles west. The day is devoted to a recogni- 
tion of the bounty of field and garden, and the sug- 
gestion has been taken up by other communities. 

Marvellous are the forms of decoration possible with 
the kernels, ears, and husks of Indian maize. The 
kernels are strung like beads into long ropes that 
gracefully drape the store windows. Made of varying 
colors, with pop-corn for relieving white, they are com- 
bined into grilles, portiéres, and festoons that excite 
the wonder and admiration of every visitor. With the 
ars of ripe corn cut into halves or used in their 
natural condition, store fronts are garnished, signs 
outlined, and other adornments constructed. 

Some merchants build booths outside their stores 
with these ornaments, thereby forming odd reception- 
rooms for their customers and friends. Long stalks 
of Kafiir corn, with its bushy, tuftlike heads bound 
with ribbons to posts and supports, transform the 
rough lumber into Corinthian columns. Wooden mod- 
els are covered with corn in the ear, each piece being 
nailed into place, making apparently huge ears of 
grain, a score or more feet high, standing in the main 
street; while King Corn, with robes of purple-dyed 
husks, hair of corn-silk, and crown of yellow ears, 
sits on high, and benignly surveys the scene. The 
parade includes massive loads of corn (prizes being 
given to those hauling the most bushels), moving corn 
shocks (a man inside each shock carrying it along 
the street). corn-decorated floats with school-children 
in corn-husk gowns singing lively songs, knights in 
corn-husk armor and with ten-foot corn-stalk lances, 
cowboys on horseback, boys and girls in costume, and 
then grotesque representations of every sort, while a 
prairie girl, serene and happy on a shining throne, 
leads the pageant as the Carnival Queen. 

Not content with corn hats and bonnets, samples 
of which have been sent to the President’s wife and to 
the titled ladies of Europe, the prairie maidens have 
been stimulated to novel exertions in dress - making. 
They have fashioned corn-husk dresses and cloaks 
which are worn proudly at the carnival. Many of 





these are of considerable beauty; all show much in- 
genuity. The husks are first stripped from the ear, 
soaked in water to make them pliable, and then dyed 
in bright colors before sewing them to cloth cut to 
the proper pattern. 

The young men, not to be outdone by their sisters, 
are gay with corn-husk coats, hats, and cravats, occa- 
sionally appearing so encased in the rustling material 
as searcely to be recognizable. The more novel and 
brilliant among the adornments subject their wearers 
to much good-natured raillery, but that is expected— 
perhaps desired—and only adds to the fun. 

As the afternoon wanes the sport begins. From 
the wagons on the street and from stands located at 
the principal corners are purchased small sacks of 
shelled corn. This is thrown by the young folks—and 
some older folks—-without much regard for the victim. 
If a sedate and stately dame object to the familiarity 
of receiving a handful of corn in the neck or face, she 
is quickly showered from all sides, and finally must 
beat a hasty and undignified retreat before the laugh- 
ing company of masked merrymakers. 

Not corn alone furnishes an opportunity for the car- 
nival. When the great wheat crops of the past two 
years filled the granaries to overtlowing and brought 
to the homes a new sense of the bounty of Nature on 
the plains, there came wheat carnivals, celebrating the 
glory of the harvest. Here the decorations were of 
wheat in the straw or in the heavy- laden heads. 
Sheaves and bundles ornamented the streets, and the 
chariot of the queen was resplendent in the unique 
trimmings that came from the wide fields of waving 
grain. 

Making some headway on the plains is the street 
fair, a survival of the market gatherings of the Teu- 
tonic races, as is the carnival of the Latin. The streets 
of a prairie town filled with bright booths, with na- 
tional colors over everything, and the sidewalks and 
roadways alive with a joyous, pushing, good-natured 
throng, is an attractive sight. The parades include 
flower - bedecked carriages, pony-carts, and traps — 
these last-named vehicles are coming into use in the 
West since the advent of good times—while, as a nov- 
elty that excites more wonder than the jugglers and 
acrobats, there is the automobile, brought from some 
city of the East, at a large expense, to lead the pro- 
cession. 

While the effect on trade is one important object, 
the principal value of the carnival or festival is in 
its influence on the lives of the people. After months 
spent on the claims, farms, or ranches, with little to 
interest or amuse, and far removed, in many instances, 

















Little Corn-harvesters 


from the activities of the town or village, the health- 
ful pleasure gives cheer and hopefulness. 

Sometimes the spirit of helpfulness,“ ever present 
among the dwellers on the level lands, gives the com- 
munity a theme for a play-day. A farmer lies sick in 
his cabin home, his wife and children helpless to plant 
the waiting fields. One morning the stricken family 
sees approaching from every direction teams, wagons, 
and men. Without a word the teams are hitched to 
ploughs, and furrows are started. Following come the 
harrows and the planters. By nightfall the kind neigh- 
bors have transformed the barren farm into a garden, 
from which will be harvested abundant crops. 

Thus is the West learning to relax the tense strain 
that has furrowed men’s brows and fretted womien’s 
minds. It has worked steadily and long, sometimes 
against adverse conditions—it richly deserves its days 
of recreation. They will make it more symmetrica! 
in its social and business development, and exert upon 
its people a lasting and beneficent influence. 

CHARLES MOREAU HARGER. 
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Notes 


HE resuscitation of Sherlock Holmes 

I is an accomplished fact—vide the 

August Strand. In view of the re- 

appearance of this distinguished character 

I submit the following documents and cor- 
respondence in the case: 


From the London “ Daily Mail,” 19th 
July. 
ZERMATT, Friday. 

An extraordinary rumor is circulating 
here that Mr. Sherlock Holmes, the emi- 
nent criminal investigator, whose tragic 
death in a crevasse was reported circum- 
stantially several years ago, creating a 
great sensation all over the world, has re- 
cently béen seen in Zermatt. <A_ well- 
known guide, Andrew Breen, has made 
affidavit before a notary that on Thurs- 
day last he saw Mr. Holmes in a café. 
Breen maintains that there could be no 
mistake about his identity, though he 
was obviously taking every precaution to 
keep himself as much out of the public 
gaze as possible. It may be remembered 
that when Mr. Holmes and_ Professor 
Moriarty were first reported to have 
fallen into the crevasse, the story was re- 
ceived with incredulity, and the sugges- 
tion made that it was merely a ruse on 
Mr. Holmes’s part with some ulterior ob- 
ject. This was denied at the time, but 
Breen’s story now justifies the scepticism 
of several years ago. 


From the London “ Daily Express,” 
20th July. 


As our Mr. Hesketh Pritchard has just 
returned from his search for the Giant 
Sloth, which he was unfortunately unable 
to discover, though he met with indu- 
bitable traces of its existence, we have de- 
termined, regardless of expense, to de- 
spatch him forthwith to Switzerland, 
where the reappearance of Sherlock 
Holmes is reported. Holmes is said to 
have been seen as late as last week at 
Zermatt. We always suspected that 
he was not really dead, and venture an 
hypothesis that he did not fall to the bot- 
tom of the precipice when he fell over 
the ledge with Professor Moriarty. He 
was doubtless caught by a clump of trees 
twenty or thirty feet below, and, fearing 
pursuit from some other members of the 
Moriarty gang, he allowed the report of 
his death to go unchallenged, hiding him- 
self for that time under another name in 
one of the Cantons. If our Mr. Pritchard 
is as successful as he hopes to be, he will 
bring the Great Investigator back to Lon- 
don to score greater triumphs than ever 
in the interest of truth and justice. 


From “Le Journal de Geneve,’ 19th 
July. 


What we maintained in face of the whole 
world’s press some years ago has at last 
been proved correct, and the notorious 
Sherlock Holmes is proved a greater liar 
and fraud than even we ventured to sug- 
gest he was. It will be remembered by 
our readers that Holmes, while on a wild- 


- goose chase over the Continent, found his 


way to Switzerland, and was stated (with 
many plausible details) to have fallen 
from the Jedge of an Alpine pass, along 
with a scoundrel of the Dynamite English 
party named Moriarty. The story was 
circulated everywhere, and the result was 
that’ Alpine - climbing was rendered very 
unpopular for two seasons. From _ the 
very first we disbelieved the story, which 
had many suspicious elements in it. The 
only witness of the extraordinary and in- 
explicable accident whereby the two men 
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were said to have lost their lives was one 
Watson, a friend of Holmes, who, so far 
as we have been able to ascertain, earned 
his living by narrating the exploits of 
Holmes. That Watson was in a state of 
intoxication when he returned from the 
mountain to ask for a search expedition 
was well known at the time, though deli- 
cacy prevented us from mentioning the 
fact. The-search party, consisting of nine- 
teen guides, went all over the pass, and 
left not a yard of it unexplored, but they 
failed to find a scrap of evidence in sup- 
port of Watson’s story. This of itself 
would have been sufficient to throw grave 
doubts upon the story, but two days later, 
Watson, pretending to go out for a tooth- 
brush, eluded the vigilance of the genial 
proprietor of The Bear of Berne Hotel 
(whose advertisement will be found on 
page 4). and decamped from the district, 
leaving his bill unpaid. Influenced by the 
serious injury which was done to the pop- 
ularity of mountaineering by the narra- 
tives of Holmes’s death, we boldly express- 
ed a doubt of the whole affair, and were 
threatened with an action for damages 
by the English canon named Doyle. who 
appeared to be a relative’either of Wat- 
son or Holmes. At the time we apolo- 
gized to Canon Doyle for suggesting that 
the story was false, but now we withdraw 
our apology, and brand Holmes and Wat- 
son as unprincipled ruffians. We hope 
soon to be able to lay bare the plot where- 
of this cock-and-bull story was an essen- 
tial part. 


Letter from Holmes to Watson. 


ZERMATT, 5th May. 

Don’t vou think it is about time I was 
permitted to leave this confounded place? 
I’m sick of it. It is all very well to main- 
tain that the longer I stay away the 
keener will be the interest in my return 
to active work again; but I am not blind 
to the possibilities of a generation rising 
“who know not Joseph.” TU hear about 
a new fellow called Captain Kettle, who 
seems to be a little in our line. I hope 
you are not ass enough to let him get a 
position we cannot easily bounce him out 
of. But, first and last, I’m sick of this 
d place. And the fleas! 





From Watson to Holmes. 


LONDON, 8th May. 

On no account venture into the open 
for a while yet. Doyle’s far too busy to 
have anything to do. with us at the mo- 
ment, for he’s over head and ears in the 
war movement. There’s nothing at all in 
the Kettle story. Kettle is simply a low, 
maritime bully, who could not maintain 
the regard and affection of the British 
for more than six months. Besides, he’s 
given up that business, and has been ca- 
vorting in “ The Messenger Boy” at the 
Gaiety for a year back. I believe he has 
started a farm somewhere about Hythe 
lately. ‘There was never the slightest dan- 
ger that Kettle would interfere seriously 
with your position. Why—you. are 
unique, my boy, unique! There has been 
nothing like you since old Lecoq, and if 
you stayed away ten years you would be 
hailed like an emperor on your return. 
But make no mistake; if it is “ oof” that 
is wanted I will send it. I can’t see 
that the work of waiter at a Swiss hotel 
is any harder work for you than investi- 
gating, and if you continue to wear the 
false whiskers you’l] never be discovered. 
In any case, it’s not the time to come back 
here. We’re all in a mess over the war; 
money is tight, and our particular form of 
entertainment would scarcely go, I fear. 
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From Holmes to Watson. 


ZERMATT, 3d June. 
False whiskers! That’s the confounded | 
thing. The boss of this place insists on 
my shaving, and if my hirsute adornment 
goes it’s all up with us, for I’ll be spotted, 


sure. And you say Vil “never be discov- 
ered.” I begin to fear that is what you | 
want. Why, man, I long to be discovered. 


Discovery, 
my business. It is all very well for you 
and Doyle to live like lords on the 
strength of my alleged reputation, but Ill 
be hanged if I stay here any longer wait- 
ing on Cook trippers and hunting Swiss 
fleas. Unless you send me enough’ money 
to get back to London comfortably, I shall 
blow the gaff. That’s flat! 


Telegram—Watson to Holmes. 


5th June. 
For Heaven's sake don’t! Will see what 
Doyle says. Newnes encourages the idea, 
but 1 think it suicide. 


Telegram—Holmes to Watson. 
5th June. 


I’m off. Will be in London this week. 


Extract from Letter by Lord Rosebery 
to the London City Liberal Club. 


The paralysis of Liberalism is due to 
a fundamental and incurable antagonism 
of principle with regard to the Empire at 
large and our consequent policy. More 
vital than that is the fact that we want a 
Man—a Mind sufficiently strong to influ- 
ence the warring elements of party; to 
placate the Opposition, now howling like 
wolves out of all harmony. In the great 
crises of history the hour has almost in- 
variably brought such a Man, and I need 
searcely recall to you the case of Napoleon, 
who took the scraps of Empire and welded 
them to his mighty purpose, But where 
are we to look for such a Man? 
my mind at the moment the name of one 
who, it seems to me, is alone able to save 
the party, whose name some years ago 
was on every lip, though since then there 
has been an interregnum of mysterious 
silence. Need I say that I allude to Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes? If there is one in Eu- 
rope to-day who could discover the mind 
of Liberalism, 
at our hearts as a party, it is this great 
and world-eminent investigator. 


let me remind you, Watson, was | 


I have in | 
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who could see what lies | 


It could | 


not fail to gratify many of you to learn | 


that Mr. Holmes, whose death in Switzer- | 
land some years ago we were led by some | 


as yet inexplicable events to deplore, has 
within the past fortnight been reported 
alive and well. If that is so—and there 
is every reason to believe it is so—we have 
in Mr. Sherlock Holmes the Man and the 
Mind. 


recommending Mr. Holmes to your notice. 


From the Agony Column, London “ Times,” 
20th July. 


Sh-r-ck H-lm-s.—If you are in town, 
come to us at once. All will be forgotten 
and forgiven.—W-ts-n. 


s0th July. 
W-ts-n.—Rats! Simply Rats! It’s all 
over between us. Have seen Sir George 
and C. D., and we propose to leave you out 
of the show altogether.—The Ex-Waiter, 
Soho. 


From the London “ Star,” Ist August. 


Sherlock Holmes is said to be back 
in London again, and residing in Soho. 
He is described as looking younger than 
ever, and we see, indeed, little reason why 
the suggestion of Lord Rosebery should 
not be followed, and Mr. Holmes be in- 
trusted with the we teiid of the Liberal 


party. 


Dr. Doyle Interviewed. 
From “ Literature,” 2d August. 


“So it really is the case that Mr. Sher- | 


lock Holmes has been discovered alive?” 
“T do not commit myself in any way 
upon that point,” said the distinguished 
author. “ You have seen, doubtless, as 
much of the evidence as 1 have. I know 
that my friend Mr. Watson is a most 
trustworthy man, and I gave the utmost 
credit to his story of the dreadful affair in 
Switzerland. He may have been mistaken, 
of course. It may not have been Mr. Holmes 
who fell from the ledge at all, or the 
whole thing might be the result of hallu- 
cination. I confess the stories now being 
published seem circumstantial enough, 
and that Holmes may be alive. But I 
have not seen him. There has been an ad- 
vertisement in the 7imes suggesting that 
I have, but it is not true; I have never 
seen Holmes. Watson, however, lately 
came on certain old documents dealing 
with a part of the career of Holmes early 
in life, and I propose to publish these. 
They may be interesting; they may, indeed, 
induce Holmes, if he i is really alive, to man- 
ifest himself again.” J. M. 


I myself shall never, voluntarily, | 
return to public life associated with the | 
party; but I have the utmost confidence in | 
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WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 





THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 





Business Men 


Photographic 
Graveyards 


Burial places for the photographic failures 
which occur with the best people and the 
best outfits, can be avoided by using a 


Bausch 6 Lomb 
Plastigmat {-6.8 


lens. Order your camera with it, or if you 
have an outfit, ask your dealer to exchange. 

No day is too dark for Plastigmat f-6.8, 
no shutter too fast, no subject too difficult. 


Plastigmat Booklet 580 1ells why. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


INCORPORATED 1866, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Give Credit to the 


PRESIDENT 
Suspender 


for comfort; working men appreci- 
ate its wearing qualities; everyone 
admires its ease-giving principle. 
No other suspender like it. Look 
for the name “President”? on the 
buckles. Every pair guaranteed. 
Trimmings can Sold 
everywhere 50c. or by mail. 


not rust. 


New York Chicago 


©. A. EDGARTON MFG, CO., 
Bex 271, Shirley, Mass, 

















No. 4 Portrait Collection of Short Stories | 


Tales of the Cloister 


By ELIZABETH G. JORDAN 


In “Tales of the Cloister,” the author has not only found a 
new field, but she has put into her book so. perfect 
an atmosphere that even the casual reader will 
The nuns in her stories 









feel its truth. 
are attractive women, of whom 







she writes with loving sym- 
pathy and humor. 
sa 


With Portrait in Tint. $1.15 Net 


No. 3 Portrait Collection of Short Stories 


The Nineteenth Hole 


By van TASSEL SUTPHEN 


An amusing book of tales of the golf links. Mr. Sutphen 


tells his stories well, and they are always 



















worth the telling. 
we 
With Portrait in Tint. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 







$1.15 Net 











NEW YORK 
CITY 







FRANKLIN 
SQUARE 


25 ccopy %* ® $2.00 year 
| HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 











EARL & WILSON S 


(f | 
| COLLARS CUFFS & SHIRTS 


C BEST IN THE WORLD. 














New York to Buffalo, via New York Central—Finest One-Day Railroad Ride in the World, 








